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THE WEEK. 


THE news arrived on Monday that Japan, without 
waiting any longer for Russia’s answer, had recalled 
her Ambassador from St. Petersburg. This was 
followed by a successful torpedo attack on the Russian 
ships off Port Arthur at midnight on Monday, in which 
two battleships and one cruiser were damaged. This 
piece of daring has been criticised on the continent as 
sharp practice ; but the Japanese reply by quoting the 
moving of Russian troops to the Yalu River. There 
followed a naval engagement off Chemulpho on 
Tuesday, in which two Russian warships, a 
cruiser, and a gunboat were badly injured. 
The Russian captain landed his men and stayed on 
board himself to blow up his ship. So far the Japanese 
have gained heavily, for, though it now appears that 
they suffered some losses in an attack on Port Arthur 
on Tuesday, they have certainly established a mastery 
at sea. The outbreak of war has produced a great 
deal of inflated and mischievous language in our more 
truculent newspapers, and the result is to put a serious 
strain on our relations with France. The French 
Press complains bitterly of the language of the Zimes 
and the Daily Telegraph, and not without reason. 





Tue torpedo attack made by the Japanese on the 
night of Monday to Tuesday last upon the Russian 
Fleet at Port Arthur is a remarkable instance of the 
efficacy of the torpedo in the hands of seamen 
against warships in careless hands. But that is all. 
For the disposition of the Russian ships—all grouped 
together outside the narrow entrance to Port Arthur, 
with one ship using her searchlight ‘‘ leisurely” so that 
the enemy could make no doubt of their position, and 
with only three torpedo-boats patrolling between them 
and the open sea—was pathetic in its absurdity. 
‘* Everything,” says an eye - witness, ‘‘ was 
tranquil.” It is not therefore remarkable that a 
few bold and capable men, burning to do their 
worst at once and knowing that the world was watch- 
ing them, should have rushed unharmed upon this 
tranquil scene, and in the moonless night have hit two 
battleships and one cruiser so badly that they had 
forthwith to be beached at the harbour mouth. The 
Russian Viceroy, Admiral Alexeieff, informed the Czar 
that ‘‘an inspection is being made to ascertain the 
character of the damage.” With great respect to 
Admiral Alexeieff we conceive this inspection, for all 
practical purposes, to be unnecessary. One does not 
beach a ship if she will float. There can be no doubt 
that, in thus instantly concentrating her strength 
against the Russian force at Port Arthur, Japan has 
set her teeth upon the heart of the situation. Russia’s 
main strength was there, and that strength, having 
now been crippled, can hardly be renewed from the sea 
Command of the sea in those parts was Japan’s first 
necessity ; and this she seems to have fully obtained. 





THERE has already been a good deal of loose talk 
—and, what is worse, loose writing in the Press—on 
the important subject of contraband in connection with 
thiswar. It seems, for instance, to be the popular belief 
that a belligerent nation has only to express the desire 
that any article should be contraband in order at 


once to give it that character. A prominent evening 
journal publishes this week a solemn article on the 
question of whether or not the Russian Government is 
likely to ‘‘ declare” coal to be contraband, and assumes 
throughout that if Russia does so ‘ declare” it, con- 
traband it will be. Nothing, of course, is farther 
from the truth. The only tribunal competent to 
‘* declare” coal, or any other article, to be con- 
traband is a duly constituted Prize Court, which, 
as should be common knowledge, at least in England, 
is not a Cabinet or a Government Department, but a 
separate municipal tribunal set up bya belligerent State 
in order to pass upon the validity of captures made by 
its cruisers. What, in any particular case, a Prize 
Court declares to be contraband is contraband; and 
what it declares to be not contraband is not. This rule 
is absolute, and there is no other. Declarations or 
protestations by a Government on the subject, such as 
have often been made, are merely pious opinions. For 
a Prize Court is bound to administer, according to the 
evidence before it, not the wishes of any Government, 
but the intention of that law of nations from which it 
springs. And if it fails in this, its own Government is 
always answerable for any consequent injustice. 





Count GoLucHowskI has given it as his opinion 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Hungarian 
Delegation that the war in the Far East cannot so 
monopolise Russia’s energies as to “ lessen her 
interest” in the Balkans. In a sense the assurance 
seems superfluous. It is too soon yet even to guess at 
the demands which the war may make on Russia. 
But to suppose that it will leave her immediate Turkish 
policy unaffected one way or the other is optimistic 
even for an Austrian Foreign Minister. It is 
not by overt intervention, but by the fear of in- 
tervention she has inspired that Russia has 
lately exercised a controlling influence over her 
little brothers, the Bulgarians, and her excellent 
good friend the Sultan. However much occupied else- 
where, she might still be able to throw a force across the 
Black Seainthe case of hostilities and a marked success 
on either side in Europe. It was by no means certain 
she would have done so last year with her hands free. 
But it would be idle to pretend that she is not less likely 
to do so now; and this knowledge must have an effect 
upon the plans of Turkey and Bulgaria. All the private 
information from Macedonia indicates that Turkey is 
getting ready for extermination on a drastic scale at the 
first sign of movement, andon this account itis rumoured, 
is making such desperate efforts, by threats of confisca 
tion, to induce the refugees to return. In that case she 
must have to reckon with Bulgaria, to whom the preser- 
vation of the kindred population across her frontier is 
quite as deep a concern as the interest for which Japan 
is now fighting Russia. 

Or the Assessors nothing new has been heard 
since Hilmi Pasha treated them on their arrival at 
Salonica with marked discourtesy. Verbally the Porte 
and the Powers have now arrived at a deadlock on 
the question whether they are or are not to be accom- 
panied by local officials on their tours. A great deal 
will depend on the conclusions of the council of foreign 
officers sitting at Constantinople, which seems to have 
lost no time in getting to work on its scheme for the 
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reorganisation of the gendarmerie. The council has in- 
vited the presence of all military attachés at its con- 
ference, a sensible step in the direction of the British 
proposal that they should accompany the Sultan’s 
troops, to which Austria and Russia were formerly 
disinclined to accede. Thereis a curious silence in the 
telegrams as to whether General di Giorgis was 
received by the Sultan in Turkish or Italian 
uniform. If he has carried that preliminary 
point he will probably be successful in others. 
The two or three Scandinavian officers stationed 
at Uskub and Monastir during the autumn 
could accomplish nothing because they were clearly 
under Turkish orders and had no diplomatic backing. 
There is just a chance that a dozen competent military 
men, exasperated out of their mutual jealousies by the 
catholic obstruction of Hilmi, in close touch with the 
Assessors, and wearing the uniforms of their respective 
Sovereigns, might succeed in carrying a real reorgani- 
sation with an unexpectedly high hand. Nothing but 
such a coup will now save the situation. 


WE are glad to see that a vigorous opposition is 
to be offered to the Government’s designs in the 
Transvaal. The mine-owners and Lord Milner want 
Chinese labour, and that is enough for the 
Government. It is certainly not enough for 
other people, and there are signs everywhere of a 
growing hostility in the country. The Bishop of 
Worcester has written an excellent letter to the 
Times, and two meetings of protest have been held 
this week, one by the Aborigines Protection Society, 
at which Mr. Courtney was the chief speaker ; the other 
a meeting summoned by an ad hoc committee in the 
Queen’s Hall, at which Lord Carrington took the chair 
and Mr. Sydney Buxton, Major Seely, and Mr. Bell were 
among the speakers. The chief event at the second 
meeting was the reading of a powerful letter from Sir 
William Harcourt, who said he could not conceive how 
it was possible that any man with the instincts of British 
freedom could be found to put his hand to such a 
document as the ordinance for establishing such a code 
of serfdom. Strong protests were made in the House 
of Lords on Thursday by Lord Portsmouth and Lord 
Ripon. The debate in the Commons on this subject is 
expected to begin on Tuesday. The Government has 
treated the House in this matter with contumely. Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton explains that the Government will 
not withhold their sanction after the passing of the 
Address, and he admits that only four copies of the 
evidence given before the Commission are available for 
the use of members. Let us add that a White Paper 
has just been issued, giving four pages of amendments 
to the Draft Ordinance which the House of Commons 
is to discuss within a few days on the Address. 
Members of Parliament will not even know what 
it is they are asked to sanction. When it 
is remembered that the inalienable responsibility 
for the Government of the Transvaal rests with the 
Home government, this flouting of Parliament is a 
public scandal. 


Tue Duke of Marlborough as Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies said on Thursday that he hoped the House 
of Lords would sanction ‘‘the method and manner in 
which the Transvaal Government desired to solve this 
difficult and complex problem,” and he proceeded to 
justify this policy from the evidence, evidence which 
Parliament is not allowed to examine. For our part we 
refuse to believe that Lord Milner and Mr. Dunkils- 
buhler, Mr. Eckstein, and Lord Milner’s other con- 
federates represent the Transvaal, and we refuse to 
admit that any inferences drawnfrom the state of things 
there justify the reintroduction of the slave trade. If 
members of Parliament do their duty it is not too late 
even now to defeat this infamy. In any case, we agree 


with Sir William Harcourt that, whether the Govern- 
ment can force this shame upon us by its majority 
or no, it will have to face a day of reckoning when 
the nation is consulted. We hope every Liberal 
candidate will print Mr. Tarbutt’s letter to Mr. 
Cresswell, and we recommend this particularly to the 
attention of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s constituents. The 
terms of that letter we set out once again: 

“ With reference to your trial of white labour for the sur- 
face work on the mine, I have consulted the Consolidated 
Goldfields people, and one of the members of the board of 
the Village Main Reef Conger has consulted Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit, and Co., and the feeling seems to be one of 
fear that having a large number of white men employed on 
the Rand in the position ot labourers the same troubles will 
arise as are now prevalent in the Australian colonies, viz., 
that the combination of the labour classes will become so 
sirong as to be ab!e to more or less dictate not only on the 
question of wages, but also on political questions, by the 
power of their votes when representative government is 
estabiished.” 

We see that the G/asgow Herald declares roundly that 
under the Ordinance the coolie will be a slave. 
We are opposed to the Slave Trade on any terms, and it 
is well that the nation should know that Lord Milner and 
his friends wish to revive it merely to keep the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal in the hands of the large mining 
houses. 


A very illuminating incident has been brought to 
light by Mr. Chamberlain’s allusion last week in the 
course of a vehement attack on the Liberal Leader to a 
private conversation which passed between them in the 
summer of 1899. Mr. Chamberlain was trying to make 
capital out of the speech at Ilford in June, 1899, in which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said he saw nothing in 
the situation to justify warlike action or preparation. 
About that speech two remarks may be made: the 
first, made by the Morning Post, that Mr. Balfour had 
said very nearly the same thing a fortnight before 
(on June 7), the second that Mr. Chamberlain 
said himself on August 20 that he saw ‘‘no 
occasion” for ‘ reinforcements.” It therefore re- 
quires an unusual degree of partisan dexterity 
to extract any party profit from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s very proper and sensible remark. Mr. 
Chamberlain, wishing to convict him of obstructing 
preparations he knew to be necessary, referred to 


‘ private information Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 


had received. But this sinuous line of attack only led 
to disaster, for the Liberal Leader, rising with a serene 
self-possession, asked whether Mr. Chamberlain would 
divulge the whole of the conversation or absolve 
him from his promise of secrecy. Mr. Chamberlain, 
of course, had no option but to agree with as good a 
grace as he could muster. 


Next day Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman told 
his story. Mr. Chamberlain had sent to him on June 20, 
saying he would be glad to have some conversation. 
Sir Henry agreed, and the two men met. Mr. Chamber- 
lain then asked whether the Opposition would join with 
the Government in recommending to the House of 
Commons a proposal to send 10,000 men to the Cape. Sir 
Henry looked astouished, but Mr. Chamberlain went 
on to say, ‘‘ You need not be alarmed, there will be no 
fighting. We know that these fellows the Boers will 
not fight. We are playing a game of bluff.” Mr. 
Chamberlain made a second proposal that the defec- 
tive equipment of the force in Natal should be made 
good. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman consulted his 
colleagues on both points, and they agreed to the 
second, if it was done unostentatiously, and rejected 
the first. These disclosures made a deep impression 
on the House, and it was only intensified when Mr. 
Chamberlain rose and was only able to call in question 
the use of the word ‘‘bluff” and the conditional 
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acquiescence of the Opposition in one of the two pro- 
posals. Mr. Chamberlain argued that “bluff” was 
not a word he was fond of; but, as a matter of fact, 
he had used it only the day before, and Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Bryce both corroborated Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s statement that he used the word in the 
account he gave them of Mr. Chamberlain's conversa- 
tion at the time. ak Me 

Tue whole incident is most instructive. It exactly 
bears out the idea we have always had that Mr. Cham- 
berlain thought he could bluff the Boers, and that 
because he thought that he was the easy dupe of Lord 
Milner, who wanted conquest. We know from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s admissions to Sir Edward Clarke that 
he meant to accept the despatch he received on 
August 22, 1899, and yet on August 26 he 
made his notorious attack on President Kruger. The 
revelation is most damaging to Mr. Chamberlain, 
and it is a final exposure of the statesmanship which 
produced this disastrous and unjust war. The 7imes 
attempts to evade this obvious and irresistible conclu- 
sion by attacking Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for 
refusing to agree to this fatuous proposal, and by ask- 
ing whether Mr. Asquith was consulted. We are, of 
course, divulging no secret when we say that Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Henry Fowler were 
all consulted. The incident quite overshadowed the 
rest of the debate. Rd 

Tue House of Commons has been occupied the 
whole week with the discussion of Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment. Unfortunately, both Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain have been kept away by illness and 
bereavement, and, indeed, some Tory papers are 
unkind enough to say it is inhuman to attack the 
Government when Mr. Balfour is not there to protect 
it. The debate has been unusually interesting in 
many respects. In the first place, the standard of 
speaking, right away from Mr. Morley’s powerful 
speech on Monday to the present time, has been un- 
usually high. In the second place, an agreeable uncer- 
tainty hangsover theresult. Inthe third place, this is one 
of those rare cases in which speeches really affect votes. 
In the fourth place, the situation of the Free Trade 
Unionists gives a tone of sincerity and reality to their 
speeches which is sometimes wanting in ordinary 
set debates. Of course, the chief excitement 
has been the variations of the Government. 
On Monday Mr. Gerald Balfour was more afraid 
of the Unionist Free Trader, and made a Free 
Trade speech. The Protectionists were furious, and 
next day Mr. Gerald Balfour explained that he was 
personally in favour of Preferential Tariffs. This 
incident is typical of the general behaviour of the 
Government. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, summoned 
to high office from the cricket field, exasperated 
the Free Traders by saying the Government, while 
repudiating Chamberlainism, would support Chamber- 
lainites. It would be difficult to discriminate between 
a great many excellent speeches, but perhaps the most 
interesting description of the Government’s prevarica- 
tions was given by Lord George Hamilton’s analogy 
from Home Rule : 

‘* Now, suppose at that time that the Unionist Party had 
adopted on the question of the Union the same atti- 
tude as they had done on this fiscal controversy. Sup- 
pose that the leader of that party had said: ‘It is an 
entire mistake to assume that this is a question between 
Home Rule and the maintenance ofthe Union. Unless any- 
one can say that the system of goverumect in Ireland is per- 
fect and carries with it no future danger, he must be an admi- 
nistrative reformer—(lavghter and cheers)—and, moreover, 
recollect that the Union is nearly a hundred years old— 
(laughter)—and recollect Mr. Pitt; were all Mr. Pitt’s 
prophecies fulfilled in connection with Ireland ? (Opposi- 
tion cheers and laughter.) The question before the country 
is administrative reform in Ireland. We will go to the 


country, and then when we get our mandate it will be quite 
time to determine whether administrative reform should be 


in the direction of Home Rule or not.’ (Laughter and cheers.) 

Would not everyone have said, and properly said, ‘It is 

gross trifling with a serious subject’? ” 

So far no Irishmen have taken part in the debate, 
which is to end on Monday. 

Tue Government has published a Blue Book ex- 
plaining the origin and the circumstances of the 
“armed mission” into Thibet, and a very interesting 
document it is. For it shows that the Government 
made what must be considered in the light of their 
history a protracted stand against Lord Curzon’s 
strenuous importunity. Just two years ago the 
Viceroy was demanding intervention, and it was 
not until this winter that they sanctioned, and 
then with considerable misgiving, this advance. 
Undoubtedly the best card in the Government’s hand 
is the intervention of the Russian Ambassador, who 
inquired about our intentions, and remarked that 
Russia regarded Thibet as forming part of the 
Chinese Empire, in the integrity of which she 
takes an interest. Lord Lansdowne had not much 
difficulty in retorting on such a protest from 
a Government whose interest in the integrity of 
China has certainly been of the kind China would 
do very well without. But the Blue Book does 
not give any adequate grounds for our proceeding, 
and there is nothing to dissipate the apprehensions with 
which the Government themselves at first regarded this 
enterprise. The vocabulary of the despatches is full of 
ominous phrases: ‘‘ We have no desire to invade or 
occupy their country,” and the situation is extremely 
discomfiting. 

Tue triumph of the Labour Party in the recent 
Australian election is not unlikely to evoke an entirely 
new labour policy. Hitherto that party has kept aloof 
from urgent questions not regarded as of vital interest 
to the workers, including among them the fiscal ques- 
tion, which has divided the other two parties. Their 
force has been exerted in wringing political concessions 
for labour from the Government. Now that it stands 
numerically second among the parties, it is reconsidering 
this policy. The Sydney Bulletin, its most influential 
supporter in the Press, urges strongly onit the assump- 
tion of office and responsibility, arguing that, if its 
assistance is essential to keep Premier Deakin in 
power, it will best preserve and improve its influence 
by putting its foremost representatives, such as Messrs. 
Watson and Trenwith, in his Cabinet. The time seems 
ripe, in other words, to substitute the New Zealand 
for the former Australian labour policy. This lesson 
is driven home by recent political experience. The 
practice of political extortion, almost of blackmail, 
hitherto pursued is felt to be alike undignified and 
unsafe; if, for instance, labour had taken its fair 
share of the power and responsibility of government it 
would have ensured the passing of an Arbitration Act 
in a complete instead of an obtruncated form. ‘‘ The 
present system, under which the Labour Party demands 
Old Age Pensions and such like expensive reforms, 
without having itself to devise the means of finding 
the money, is demoralising all round; the one party is 
apt to act recklessly because it hasn’t to find the 
means, and the other party is apt to finance recklessly 
because it never knows what new demand will be made 
upon it, and it has only the obloquy of imposing the 
taxes while someone else gets the credit of securing 
the reform.” 





Tue fire which raged for twenty-eight hours in Balti- 
more on Sunday and Monday was, after the Chicago 
conflagration, probably the largest on record since the 
Fire of London, The heart of the city, consisting mostly 
of offices and warehouses, &c., wasburnt out. The ‘‘sky- 
scrapers,” popularly supposed to be fireproof, blazed 
up like creeper-covered trees in a Californian forest. 
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This is a mystery one cannot pretend to understand. 
Perhaps they were ‘‘ fireproof” inside and not outside. 
The damage is estimated at from twenty to forty million 
pounds. The fire broke out apparently in a dry goods 
warehouse; a strong gale was blowing; the water 
supply was soon exhausted ; and the hydrants failed to 
reach the flames in the higher buildings. Asin the 
Fire of London, many buildings were set on fire by 
showers of sparks carried by the wind, and brands of 
fire are said to have been carried nearly a mile. 
Altogether about 120 acres were devastated; but, 
wonderful to relate, no lives seem to have been lost. 
We are naturally, though selfishly, disposed to ask 
whether such a calamity would be possible in London 
or any other of our big towns. A comparison has been 
made between the fire brigades of London and Baltimore, 
and it appears that Baltimore, in proportion to its size, 
was very much better provided against fire than London. 
Yet for nearly twenty-four hours the firemen were 
almost powerless against the flames. We can only 
hope that our buildings are less inflammable ; and it is 
a reassuring fact that though fires are constantly 
breaking out in London they have never yet spread 
beyond a small area. There is something mysterious 
in the manner in which all things, even calamities, 
occur on a gigantic scale in America. We have no 
floods or fires or trusts to compare with theirs, and our 
general littleness has its consolations. 


Tue death of the Master of the Temple robs us of 
a charming man who wrote and preached with a deli- 
cate distinction perfectly in accord with his personal 
appearance. The physical delicacy, indeed, from which 
Canon Ainger always suffered was compensated by a 
mental and spiritual delicacy that showed itself in all 
that he wrote and said. His mind was well fitted to 
admire and elucidate the mind of Charles Lamb ; and, 
if they had had the luck to be contemporaries and to 
know each other, they would doubtless have been 
close friends. Canon Ainger’s humour was quieter, 
perhaps, than Lamb’s, but it was as pervasive of his 
mind, and he could be witty when he chose, though 
he carefully and discreetly kept his wit out of the pulpit. 
It is interesting to find that he once wrote a dramatic 
criticism, on a performance of Lamb’s rather trivial 
little farce Mr. A., and contributed at times to Punch. 
He wrote also the life of Tennyson for the Dictionary 
of National Biography and the life ot Lamb for the 
English Men of Letters Series. All that he wrote was 
finely done, and he was so perfectly fitted for his 
position as the Master of the Temple that it is difficult 
to imagine another in his place. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK, 
CONCERTS. 


South Place Popular Concerts. Concert of Modern British Chamber 
Music, February 14, 7 p.m., The South Place Institute, E.C, 

London Choral Society, “Dream of Gerontius,” February 15, 8 p.m. 
Queen's Hall. ; 

Richter Concert, February 16, 8 tor 8.15, Queen’s Hall, 

Mr. John Dunn, Violin Recital, February 19, 3 p.m., Bechstein Hall. 

Sacred Ballad Concert, Ash Wednesday, 8 p.m. St. James's Hall. 

Ballad Concert, February 20, 3 p.m., Queen’s Hall. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
February 16. Professor L. C. Miall on “ The Devel 
Transformations of Animals,” 5 p.m. atesaiiatinens 
February 18. Mr. A. D. Hall on “Recent Research in Agriculture,” 
5 p.m. 
February 19. H. Brereton Baker, F.R.S. Some unexplained Experi- 
ments. 9 


p.m. 
seer 4 29. Lord Rayleigh on the “The Life and Work of Stokes,” 
at 3 p.m, 


RoyaAL ACADEMY. 


February 15. Dr. A. S. Murray on Sarcopha i, at 4 p.m. 
February 18. Dr. A. S. Murray on Alter- tele, at aan. 


THEATRES, 


Avenue Theatre. February 18. ‘First perf. ba 
Honour,” by W. Somerset Mau ony ipa anbediasbes 
Garrick Theatre. February 16. irst performance of “‘ The Arm of the 
me. yeu ~ French a om. 
uke of York’s Theatre, ebruary 15. First performance of “ Captai 
Dieppe,” by Anthony Hope and Harrison Rhodes, “ oii 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


T is a gloomy reflection that not six years have 
elapsed since the holding of the Hague Confer; 
ence, and that of the three Powers—England, France, 
and Russia—who took the leading part in that Con- 
ference, one has just emerged from a long and 
devastating war in South Africa, and another is just 
starting on what is likely to be a long and serious war 
in the Far East. Certain newspapers seem to see in 
the explosion of last week matter for exuberant satis- 
faction. We can understand this spirit in the class 
of mischief- makers who welcome every crisis 
or calamity as so much raw material for the 
manufacture of excitement and a profitable sensa- 
tionalism, but in anyone capable of impressions less 
frivolous such levity would seem almost inconceivable. 
It sometimes looks as if the development of Imperialism 
has converted us from a nation of shopkeepers into a 
nation of backers absorbed in the sporting chances of a 
conflict anywhere and for any object. If a nation fights to 
win or to maintain its independence, every other means 
to that paramount end having been exhausted, there is a 
spectacle which has its own exhilarations and glories 
to compensate the inevitable miseries and brutalities of 
war. Very different is the situation in the Far East, 
where the combatants are both fighting for empire, 
for the right to direct and exploit some third State, for 
sovereignty which may express itself in such modest 
terms as tutelage or protectorate or preponderating 
claims, over a population which has not too much to 
hope from either. Whatever the issue of this conflict, 
the countries whose ‘‘ independence” and “ integrity,” 
the parties to this quarrel tossed to and fro with a 
solemn irony in their diplomatic intercourse will emerge 
with less, rather than with more, freedom than they 
possess to-day. A good many people will argue that, 
if Korea is to be governed from outside, an Asiatic 
suzerainty is less regrettable in the scale of undesirable 
things than a European suzerainty ; but, if that is 
admitted, and if it is further admitted that the nation 
is a less definite unit of civilisation in the East than in 
Europe, it is still impossible to feel any elation over 
the prospect of any successful piracy. 

There is another point of view from which satisfac- 
tion in this state of things would be intelligible, though 
not very sublime and exalted. Some people argue that 
if Japan gets what she wants, our interests will be 
promoted and fortified. We have never held that 
Opinion, and it was partly because we did not believe 
in this identity of interest that we condemned the 
policy of our alliance with a non-European Power. As 
we understand the drift of the negotiations between 
Tokio and St. Petersburg, Japan expressly demands to 
be placed in Manchuria in a position of superiority to 
all other Powers. She was not satisfied that the 
Russian position in Manchuria should be regulated by 
an agreement to which all the Powers should be 
parties, but required a special and exclusive arrange- 
ment. We do not blame Japan for asking this, 
though we doubt the policy or the opportune- 
ness of the demand. But we certainly do not 
understand why Englishmen should conclude that if 
Japan found herself the mistress of Manchuria she would 
treat our commerce with any particular indulgence or 
apply the policy of the Open Door. It may be argued 
quite generally that a Japanese hegemony, established 
on the ruins of Russia’s ambitions, would lead to a 
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vitalising of China, and that all the world would be the 
gainers by the process. But what does a Japanese 
hegemony aim at? The answer is given in a very 
interesting article contributed by Mr, Latter to the 
Independent Review: 


“ The history of the relations of the West with Japan and 
China in the last century is, up toa point, uniform. Both 
countries were, and still are, firmly convinced of the supe- 
riority of their own civilisation ; both countries displayed a 
fixed intention to be rid of the foreigner, and, with that 
end, pursued the same policy of occasional massacre. 

“ Suddenly, it appeared that ety anese had, for them- 
selves, changed all that, and ha vemenal enamoured of 
Western institutions and civilisation. 

‘* The central government was strengthened, a constitu- 
tion on the Prussian model was introduced, new codes of 
law were published, Western science was studied ; and the 
world thought that Japan had become a Western Power. 

“It is now known that Japan had done nothing of the sort. 
She had adopted as much of the habits of the West as was 
necessary to save her existence, and no more; beneath all 
the surface changes the old family life, manners, and ideals 
remained, unweakened and untouched. Even the national 
dress had been changed only for occasions observed by the 
foreigner, and it was soon seen that all Japan had done was 
to get rid of the foreigner by a surer way than massacre— 
namely, by learning his own game and beating him at it.” 


It is here that we come into contact with 
the idea which is influencing the opinions of continental 
Europe—the sense of European solidarity and a 
community of white interests, threatened by the 
development and aggrandisement of an Asiatic 
Power. A real Asiatic uprising might go very 
far indeed. Europe in Asia consists of a series of 
occupations all more or less precarious. ‘‘ To be rid of 
the foreigner ” is an aspiration which would not spare 
England. Mr. Meredith Townsend has argued in his 
most interesting book on Asia and Europe that Asia, 
which has rejected Christianity and hates the European 
mind, will one day attempt to shake itself free from 
the Western world. Perhaps at some distant day 
Europe, which has so long plundered the weakness of 
Asia, will be driven out by her strength. The ends of 
eternal justice would thereby be served, but it is 
perhaps not unreasonable for European Powers to 
shrink from anything that may accelerate that fierce 
day of final vengeance. This kind of misgiving un- 
doubtedly haunts the continental mind, and it is 
idle to disguise the fact that if China were drawn 
into the struggle, and if a Boxer rising—such as is 
already hinted at—follows, Europe and Asia might be 
thrown into a violent convulsion. In England this 
sentiment is very much fainter; it is, indeed, quite 
eclipsed by a confidence, which may be premature, 
in the Japanese character and civilisation, and by a 
hostility to Russia which is partly the survival of the 
bad Disraeli tradition, partly a genuine resentment of 
her unscrupulous conduct in the Far East, and her 
usurpations and cynical diplomacy in Europe. There is, 
further, in some quarters a hope that a considerable 
Russian reverse would divert the energies of Russia 
from foreign conquest to domestic reform, and to the 
task of overtaking the centuries by which the rest of 
Europe has outstripped her. 

The most lamentable thing about the business is 
that Europe has failed to prevent it. It is plain that 
the collective interests of Europe demanded the applica- 
tion of ageneral control over the rival ambitions of the 
two nations. No European Power would stand to 
gain by Russia’s acquisition of Korea. No European 
Power would stand to gain by Japan’s acqui- 
sition of Korea. The common interest of 
Europe was peace and restraint imposed on 


both parties to this conflict. Unfortunately this 
common interest has been defeated by memories, 
rancours, and ambitions. The Powers who might 
have formed this moral Areopagus came into court 
disabled and stripped of all authority by their past. 
Their record rather recalls that passage in the debates 
on Warren Hastings in which a great debater 
said that the instructions given by the East 
India Company to its servants represent the 
highest ethical aims, only they were never acted on. 
Certain maxims of right action and_ self-control 
are the diplomatic currency of modern Europe, but 
what Power acts on them? Each Power defends its 
own acquisitions in the spirit of the great Athenian 
who said that to acquire an Empire was thought by 
most men to be wrong, but that to defend it by any 
means, when once it was acquired, was indispensable. 
At no single turn in the tumbling confusion of affairs 
in the Far East during the last seven years has 
this sense of a community of interests been able 
to subdue the rapacities of the several Powers. 
Kiao-chow, Port Arthur, Talienwan, Wei-hai-Wei, the 
Anglo-German agreement, and the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, the ports that have been filched, the combina- 
tions that have been made, are all signs and symbols of 
the triumphs of individual appetites. And if Europe is 
reduced to a shadow in these situations where her com- 
mon civilisation ought to have protected her, no little 
blame must attach to our own bad frenzy of conquest 
in South Africa, which withdrew a controlling hand 
in the Far East, and, worst of all, shook to their 
foundations the power of all moral ideas between 
nations. The more peremptory is our duty to abstain 
from any act or speech which can inflame the danger 
of misunderstandings and put to further peril that 
friendliness with France the maintenance of which is 
the most important interest alike of Europe and of our 
own country. 





THE TWO VOICES. 

INCE Mr. Chamberlain announced his policy of 
Preference, Protection, and Retaliation, twenty- 
eight by-elections have been fought, and a Conservative 
majority of fourteen has been converted into a Liberal 
majority of two. To judge from these and other signs, 
Mr. Chamberlain, after his preliminary success in 
capturing the Tory and Liberal Unionist organisations, 
has been quite ineffective in the country, It has 
become clear to the party managers that the 
Unionist Party without the Free Fooders, or the 
Unionist Party with a Protectionist policy, would 
be utterly overwhelmed at a General Election. 
So Mr. Balfour has authorised his brother to 
announce that the Government will go to the country 
as a Free Trade Government which is ready to use 
Retaliation as a weapon for dealing with outrageously 
unfair treatment of our exports by other countries, but 
at the same time definitely pledges itself that such 
duties shall not be imposed as part of a general tariff. 
This, the first and immediate result of Mr. Morley’s 
speech, illustrates once more the wisdom of the straight- 
forward strategy which forces your opponent into the 
open. Driven into a corner by the question, ‘‘ Aye or 
no, are you Protectionist?’ Mr. Gerald Balfour, after 
vain protests against so paltry a manceuvre, looking the 
very picture of misery, gasped out the fatal words, ‘‘ The 
policy of the Government is not Protectionist.” Perhaps 
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the knowledge that Mr. Chamberlain is an absentee 
from the whole debate nerved the President of the 
Board of Trade to this supreme effort: ‘I believe 
Protection is a bad policy.” Mr. Chamberlain’s son, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who declares with 
his father that Protection is a good policy, and 
the only policy which can save our trade from ruin, 
was sitting on his left; and a little further away 
was Mr. Walter Long, who has gone so far as to 
speak against a Conservative member in his own con- 
stituency on the ground that he is a Free Fooder ! 


Accepting, then, Mr. Gerald Balfour’s assurances 
at their face value, the Protectionists in the Govern- 
ment—Messrs. Wyndham, Austen Chamberlain, Long, 
Bonar Law, and Earl Percy—have been beaten, 
although the policy they advocate can command a 
majority in almost every local Conservative Association 
throughout the country. At first sight this is a tre- 
mendous triumph. After the whole country has been 
turned upside down, after four Cabinet Ministers have 
resigned in order to cut themselves off from a Protec- 
tionist Ministry, after an organisation has been formed 
to resist the taxation of food, which includes among its 
members three Conservative ex-Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer ; after a campaign on behalf of Protection which 
the Zimes declared to be triumphantly successful ; above 
all, after the ceremonious inauguration of a Commission 
to settle the details of the tariff which Mr. Chamber- 
lain has promised to impose, this Protectionist Ministry 
has climbed down, has knocked food taxation out of 
its programme, has declared that it is even more 
zealous for Free Trade than its opponents, and has 
promised that whatever may be the individual sym- 
pathies of its members, it will go to the country un- 
tainted by Protection, untainted by colonial preference, 
untainted by the suspicion of an intention to set up a 
scientific tariff. 

And yet, and yet. It is difficult to forget the post- 
script of a published letter, sent a few months ago 
from the Prime Minister to the late Secretary of the 
Colonies, saying that it might be desirable, for tactical 
reasons, to exclude the taxation of food from the 
Government part of the programme. It is difficult to 
forget that only the other day the Conservative 
candidates for Norwich and Gateshead, who 
went the whole length of the unofficial Cham- 
berlain programme, were cheered on by sympa- 
thetic messages from this same Free Trade 
Prime Minister. Nor did Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in 
the first blush of triumph, explain why he or anyone 
else could put much trust in the declarations of a 
Premier who has declared for a complete reversal of 
fiscal policy, and has promoted an out-and-out Pro- 
tectionist to the post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. We do not doubt that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour delineated as accurately as it was possible 
to do the state of political mind in which he had 
left his brother shortly before Mr. Morley’s speech. 
But a mind of this sort is apt to change from day to 
day, and in the course of Lord George Hamilton’s 
speech on Wednesday, Mr. Gerald Balfour himself, 
who had seemed twenty-four hours before to have 
arrived at a high pitch of economic orthodoxy, rose to 
explain ‘‘that I personally should be glad to seea 
State of opinion in this country, which would allow a 
preference with a moderate tax upon food.” Supposing 


then, the Free Fooders and Free Traders accept the 
assurances of the Government, and suppose a month 
or six months hence the brothers Balfour think they 
see that state of opinion which they would personally 
be so glad to see, what becomes of this high-souled 
distinction between the person and the official, between 
the golfer and the Minister, between the philosophic 
doubter and the Party Leader, between the authorised 
and the unauthorised programme ; in a word, between 
Balfourian Free Trade and Chamberlainite Protection ? 


Retaliation is not an end but a means, not a policy 
but a tactical device. Itis a sort of bridge over which 
an army of political invertebrates may pass either to 
Protection or Free Trade, according to the view they 
take of ‘‘the state of opinion in the country.” If the 
country will stand it, and the Protectionists are menac- 
ing, a Government of Balfours would clap on retalia- 
tory duties right and left until a tariff wall, unscientific 
indeed, but utterly disastrous to the rural and com- 
mercial welfare of the country, was erected round our 
shores. When Mr. Bonar Law was asked whether a 
retaliatory duty would be kept on permanently he 
refused to say, and no member of the Government has 
answered this vital question. But Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech, following that of his chief, was soaked 
in Protectionist fallacies, and was loudly ap- 
plauded on the Government benches. It was 
a long and fluent argument for Protection, which 
Mr. Gerald Balfour had declared to be a _ bad 
policy for this country. We are not sur- 
prised that the Glasgow Herald, one of the strongest 
and most consistent upholders of Unionism and Free 
Trade, has denounced Mr. Law’s speech as in 
flagrant opposition to the Premier’s declared policy, 
and has demanded his resignation. In truth, what- 
ever the results of the division on Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment, its purpose has been fulfilled. The whole 
country now sees that this long course of duplicity 
has put an end to the unity of the Cabinet. To do them 
justice, they are trying, like their chief, to speak with two 
voices, but it can’t be done. Mr. Walter Long, for 
instance, is really incapable of speaking and acting as 
though he held two diametrically opposite opinions at 
the same time. Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. 
Bonar Law are committed to Protection and Preference. 
Mr. Lyttelton, who was the principal speaker for the 
Government on Thursday night, went right away from 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. The President of the Board of 
Trade actually pledged the Government officially against 
both colonial preference and Protection. Personally, 
he sympathised with Preference, but thought Protection 
a bad policy for this country. But the Colonial Secretary 
devoted his whole speech to the defence and advocacy of 
colonial preference and of a 5 per cent. all round 
uniform duty. He is a Chamberlainite as regards pre- 
ference and a Boothite as regards Protection. Adam 
Smith, whom Mr. Chamberlain applauded at Glasgow 
as a great man who would have been a supporter of 
preference and retaliation, is thrown overboard by 
Mr. Lyttelton, who says that the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo are as ‘‘dead as their authors.” 
Free Trade, he says, is incompatible with factory legis- 
lation. If you inspect factories you must multiply 
Customs duties. He might as well have said if you 
insist on a certain standard of education for Cabinet 
Ministers you must lower the wine duties. There 
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is absolutely no connection between the views 
of Colbert and the views of Lord Shaftesbury. But 
we do not dwell on the absurdity of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
argument. The importance of it is its aim and tendency. 
It shows that there are Protectionists in the Cabinet 
who are not loyal to what Mr. Gerald Balfour called 
the official programme. Two voices are still heard, 
the voice of Protection to appease the Protectionist and 
the voice of Free Trade to appease the Free Fooders. 
We cannot say that either voice is a mighty voice. 
But as the Protectionist section of the party is the 
larger the Protectionist Ministers naturally talk in a 
louder key, and (if the truth must be said) with a 
greater air of conviction. But we feel sure that this 
mockery cannot possibly last. A situation so abominably 
and intolerably insincere cannot beindefinitely prolonged. 
A visitor to the House of Commons is struck by the 
misery that reigns on the Treasury Bench. The men 
who sit there have lost the respect of the House and 
are rapidly losing their self-esteem. The humilia- 
tion of sitting in masks, speaking the set words of a 
creed in which nobody believes, appealing to the 
Opposition to wait until their leader is well enough to 
play the leading hypocrite, is too severe. The sweets 
of office are turning sour. ‘‘ Medio de fonte leporum 
surgit amari aliquid.” Before the Budget comes we 
confidently expect to see the present manager dismissed. 
‘¢ The Double Dealer” cannot run much longer, “The 
Plain Dealer” must be put on the stage by an entirely 
new company. 





THE STATE OF THE BRITISH DRAMA. 


NDER the title ‘‘ What Can be Done to Help 
the British Stage? An Appeal,” there is a 
kind of composite article in this month’s /ortnighily 
Review consisting of a few remarks from Mr. W. L. 
Courtney and Mr. Frederic Harrison, a letter from Mr. 
Hare, and extracts from speeches by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree and Mr. Pinero, and ending with a number of sig- 
natures of persons who think that the British stage is 
ina bad way and that something ought to be done for 
it. Mr. Hare advocates the endowment of a National 
Theatre and Conservatoire for the training of young 
actors, and Mr. Frederic Harrison supports him. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree merely states that a certain part of the 
art of acting is technical and can be taught. His 
remarks were made a propos of the dramatic school 
which he is about to start. Mr. Pinero says that a 
National Theatre would preserve good plays, if pro- 
duced, from oblivion, and ventures to believe that some 
plays are still produced which are not bad. Mr. 
Courtney sums up generally. 
Now, none of these gentlemen say anything about 
the conditions at present existing which make a 
serious drama impossible. Mr. Hare is naturally con- 
cerned mainly about the bad state of English acting. 
There is no proper training school for English actors, 
he says; and he appears to think that the drama is 
decaying because actors are not properly trained. It 
seems more natural to suppose that actors are badly 
trained mainly because the drama is decaying. Actors 
cannot be trained to act well upon bad plays. They 
can learn a certain ease of speech and deportment. 
They can learn to behave naturally, so long as they are 
not called upon to display emotion. An actor of Mr. 
Hare’s genius may sometimes even act so well between 
lines of feeble commonplace as to move us to reasonable 
laughter and tears. But he must act between his lines 
—he cannot act them. Any careful observer may note 


that he and all of the best actors now show their finest 
artin by-play. You cannot make bricks without straw, 
or move an intelligent audience by the impressive utter- 
ance of flat prose or high-flown nonsense. By-play, in 
fact, is now the chief part of the actor’s art. Words 
have come to be scarcely more important to him than 
to a singer, and when he has to speak words that are 
worth speaking he does not know how to do it. 
Hence, whenever Shakespeare is performed the 
spectacle may be observed of a whole stageful of actors 
ignoring the fact that Shakespeare wrote his lines to be 
acted and trying to act between them. They have been 
trained upon bad plays. It is unfair to expect them to 
act good ones. The chief part of the actor's art should 
consist in the delivery of his words, and an actor can 
no more learn this upon feeble words than a singer can 
learn to sing well upon feeble music. We must have good 
plays if we are to have good actors, and the question is, 
How are we togetthem? Present conditions all seem 
to make for the decline, and even the extinction, of our 
drama. The public seem well satisfied with things as 
they are, or perhaps would like them worse. They 
will not endure Shakespeare without pantomime accom- 
paniments. They do not care whether a play is true to 
life, or has any characters in it, or any probability of plot, 
or any beauty ofstyle. They laugh only at the crudest 
strokes of humour and cry only at the most mawkish 
exhibitions of pathos. They show an increasing dislike 
to any kind of intellectual effort whatever, and crowd 
more and more to musical comedy—the silliest kind of 
entertainment ever provided for a mob. They are 
sophisticated but uneducated; and it is certainly not 
the duty of managers to educate them. Managers have 
to live, and they can only do so by pleasing the 
common taste. They believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
the common taste will not be satisfied with a play 
unless itis sumptuously mounted. A farce, perhaps, 
may be presented in a plain room, but a poetical 
play must be assisted by every possible material 
stimulus to sluggish imaginations. Naturally, there- 
fore, when every new venture means so much expense, 
managers are timid of bold experiments, and, if they 
make a success, are careful to prolong it as many 
nights as possible. No flourishing drama has ever 
been hampered by elaborate scenery. There was next 
to no scenery at all about Greek or Elizabethan plays. 
Hence innumerable plays were written and produced. 
A failure mattered little to anyone except the play- 
wright, and audiences were bound to give their atten- 
tion to the words, since there was no sumptuous 
machinery to distract them. We can know nothing of 
the state of acting in those days; but we can see, 
easily enough, that the conditions favoured good 
acting as much as now they favour bad. With the 
variety of plays there must have been a variety of 
parts. With great emotions dominating the stage, 
and not lost among all the splendours of a transfor- 
mation scene, the actors must have given all their 
energies to the expression of those emotions and 
to the utterance of the words that conveyed them. 
Above all, the drama was poetic both in matter and 
form, and the actors were nursed and trained upon 
poetry. Our drama is utterly prosaic both in matter 
and form, and we are so far lost to all sense of poetry 
in it that the most brilliant of our playwrights, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, takes poetry to be unreality, Is the 
modern drama more real than Aig Lear or Gdipus 
Tyrannus ? Its characters can talk prosaic trivialities 
with a closer illusion of reality, but when they try to 
display real emotions are these emotions more credible 
in modern journalistic prose than in Shakespeare's 
blank verse? Surely not. The modern play is nearest 
to art while it avoids all high and serious emotions, and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has an ingenious convention of his 
own for avoiding them. His characters dodge them 
with the prettiest unreality ; and his plays are the best 
that our modern realistic stage can produce, 
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Would this state of things be improved by better 
acting ? It is difficult to see how. Actors might cer- 
tainly be trained to speak more clearly, to walk with 
more elegance, to carry their arms better. But it is 
hardly worth invoking State aid to produce such a 
result as that. The stage is only important to the life 
of a nation if fine plays are acted upon it; and the 
object of State aid should be to produce fine plays. It 
might also train actors to play them; but that is a 
secondary matter. The question of first importance 
is, How can the State encourage a better kind of 
drama? If a State theatre is to be endowed and 
established, in what manner is it to be managed? It 
is clear that if it were managed upon the lines of exist- 
ing theatres it would be a waste of public money. 
Money is already lavishly spent by many managers, 
and the result is the present desperate state of 
things. Managers have to regard public taste. A 
national endowment should be given to a theatre to 
enable it to disregard public taste; to produce 
plays altogether different from those the public are sup- 
posed to like, and to mount them with a severe rejec- 
tion of all material splendours. Such a theatre, with 
frequent changes of simply produced plays written in 
an unfamiliar style, could hardly be managed by one of 
our ordinary successful actor-managers. They are all 
trained upon the existing bad conditions. They could 
hardly adapt themselves to new and better ones. They 
would almost certainly judge any plays submitted to 
them by the customary standards; and the ordinary 
play that succeeds amid the splendours of His Majesty’s 
would fail dismally among the austerities of the 
National Theatre. If the performances of the National 
Theatre were a dismal failure, it would certainly 
soon cease to exist. It must be an artistic success 
before it can be a _ popular one, and if it 
could begin with artistic success it would end with 
popular. As Mr. Courtney says, ‘‘the public themselves 
want to be educated in the things that should be liked 
and disliked upon the stage in precisely the same way 
as they require to be educated in music and painting.” 
It is an utter fallacy to suppose that in matters of art 
the supply depends upon the demand. We have seen 
of late years in music that the supply has created the 
demand, and so it has always been in literature. Poets 
will write and publish, and sometimes their importunity 
induces the public to read them. If only a theatre 
could be ensured against bankruptcy, and could be set 
going on proper lines, it might soon create a taste for 
good plays properly acted; and other theatres, that 
did not need to be insured against bankruptcy, would 
rise to compete for its popularity. Efforts have been 
made from time to time to run a theatre on proper 
lines: there is no need to enumerate them now. 
They have all failed for want of funds before they 
could create the demand to support them. A National 
Theatre—it might well be a small and frugal insti- 
tution to begin with—should imitate their example, and 
should be managed by one of the bold adventurers who 
have nobly failed in them. The experiment might be a 
failure. It may be that we have lost all dramatic 
genius ; such things do happen in the life of nations. 
It may even be that our taste is irredeemable, but 
that is most unlikely. But, with every chance of 
failure, it would be an experiment worth making. It is 
not well that the greatest of all arts should sink into a 
worse than Byzantine imbecility among us. It is not 
well that millions a year should be wasted upon brain- 
less frivolities. Yet the chance of State aid to the 
theatre isa small one. Even ifa scheme got through 
Parliament it would run a great risk of being wrecked 
over matters of detail. The last hope for the theatre 
probably rests, as Mr. Frederic Harrison says, upon 
the chance of an intelligent millionaire coming to its 
rescue ; but he would have to be very rich and very in- 
telligent, and also very patient. At present he shows 
no sign of rising above the horizon. 


ITINERARIES. 


NYONE who is teased by the notion that it 
A would be pleasant to be remembered, in the 
sense of being read, after death, cannot do better to 
insure that end than compose an Itinerary and leave 
it behind him in MS. with his name legibly inscribed 
thereon. If an honest bit of work, noting distances, 
detailing expenses, naming landmarks, moors, moun- 
tains, harbours, docks, buildings—indeed, anything 
which, as lawyers say, savours of realty—and but 
scantily interspersed with reflections, and with no 
quotations, why, then such a piece of work, however 
long publication may be delayed—and a century or two 
will not matter in the least—cannot fail, whenever it is 
printed, to attract attention, to excite general interest 
and secure a permanent hold in every decent library in 
the kingdom. 

Time cannot stale an Itinerary, //er, Via, Ac/us are 
words of pith and moment. Stage-coaches, express 
trains, motor-cars, have written, or are now writing, 
their eventful histories over the face of these islands, 
but, whatever changes they have made or are destined to 
make, they have left untouched the mystery of the 
road—although for the moment the latest comer may 
seem injuriously to have affected its majesty. 

The Itinerist alone among authors is always sure of 
an audience. No matter where, no matter when, he has 
but to tell us how he footed it and what he saw by 
the wayside, and we must listen. How can we help it ? 
Two hundred years ago, it may be, this Itinerist came 
through our village, passed by the wall of our home- 
stead, climbed our familiar hill, and went on his way ; 
it is perhaps but two lines and a half he can afford to 
give us—but what lines they are! How different 
with sermons, poems, and novels! On each of these 
is the stamp of the author’s age ; sentiments, fashions, 
thoughts, faiths, phraseology, all worn out—a cold, 
dirty grate where once there was a blazing fire. Cheer- 
lessness personified! Leland’s anti-Papal treatise in 
forty-five chapters remains in learned custody—a manu- 
script—a publisher it will never find. We still have 
Papists and anti-Papists; in this case the fire still 
blazes—but the grates are of an entirely different con- 
struction. Leland’s treatise is out of date. But his /éne- 
rary in nine volumes, a favourite book throughout 
the eighteenth century, which has graced many 
a bookseller’s catalogue for the last hundred years, 
and seldom without eliciting a purchaser, Leland’s 
Itinerary is to-day being reprinted under the most 
able editorship. The charm of the road is irresistible. 
The Vicar of Wakefield isa delightful book, witha great 
tradition behind it anda future still before it’; but it 
has not escaped the ravages of time, and I would, now 
at all events, gladly exchange it for Oliver Gold- 
smith’s Zéinerary through Germany with a Flute! 

Vain authors, publisher’s men, may write as they 
like about Shakespeare’s country, or Scot’s country, or 
Carlyle’s country, or Crocket?’s country, but— 

‘Oh, good gigantic smile of the brown old earth!” 
the land laughs at the delusions of the men who hur- 
riedly cross its surface. 
“ Rydal and Fairfield are there, 
In the shadow Wordsworth lies dead. 
So it is, so it will be for aye, 
Nature is fresh as of old, 
Is lovely, a mortal is dead.” 

These reflections, which by themselves would be 
enough to sink even an /tinerary, seemed forced upon 
me by the publication of A Journey to Edenborough in 
Scotland by Joseph Taylor, Late of the Inner Temple, 
Esquire. This journey was made so long ago as the 
Long Vacation of 1705, but has just been printed from 
the original manuscript, under the editorship of Mr. 
William Cowan, by the well-known Edinburgh book- 
seller, Mr. Brown, of Princes-street, to whom all lovers 
of things Scottish already owe much. 
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Nobody can hope to be less known than this our 
latest Itinerist, for not only is he not in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, but it is at present impossible 
to say which of two Joseph Taylors he was. The 
House of the Winged Horse has ever had Taylors on 
its roll, the sign of the Middle Temple, a very fleecy 
sheep, being perhaps unattractive to the clan, and in 
1705 it so happened that not only were there two 
Taylors, but two Joseph Taylors, entitled to write 
themselves ‘‘ of the Inner Temple, Esquire.” Which 
was the Itinerist? Mr. Cowan, going by age, thinks 
that the Itinerist can hardly have been the Joseph 
Taylor who was admitted to the Inn in 1663, as in that 
case he must have been at least fifty-eight when he 
travelled to Edinburgh. For my part, I see nothing 
in the //nerary to preclude the possibility of its author 
having attained that age at the date of its composition. 
I observe in the //merary references which point to the 
Itinerist being a Kentish man, and he mentions more 
than once his ‘‘ Cousin D’aeth.” Research among the 
papers of the D’aeths of Knowlton Court, near Dover, 
might result in the discovery which of these two 
Taylors really was the Itinerist. As nothing else is at 
present known about either, the investigation could 
probably be made without passion or party or even 
religious bias. It might be best begun by Mr. Cowan 
telling us in whose custody he found the MS. and how 
it came there. These statements should always be 
made when old MSS. are first printed. 

The journey began on August 2, 1705. The party 
consisted of Mr. Taylor and his two friends—Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Sloman. They travelled on horse- 
back and often had difficulties with the poor beast that 
carried their luggage. They reached Edinburgh in the 
evening of August 31, ard left it on their return 
journey on September 8,and got home on the 25th of 
the same month. The /éinerary concludes as follows : 

‘*Thus we spent almost 2 months in a Journy 
of many 100 miles, sometimes thro’ very charming 
Countryes, and at other times over desolate and 
Barren Mountaines, and yet met with no particular 
misfortune in all the Time.” 

I may say at once of these three Itinerists—Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Sloman—that they appear 
to have been thoroughly commonplace, well behaved, 
occasionally hilarious Englishmen, ready to endure 
whatever befell them, if unavoidable ; accustomed to 
take their ease in their inn and to turn round and look 
at any pretty woman they might chance to meet on 
their travels. Their first experience of what the 
Itinerist calls ‘‘the prodigies of Nature,” ‘‘ at once 
an occasion both of Horrour and Admiration,” was in 
the Peak country ‘‘ described in poetry by the ingenious 
Mr. Cotton.” This part of the world they ‘‘ did” with 
something of the earnestness of the modern tourist. 
But I hardly think they enjoyed themselves. The ‘‘ pro- 
digious” caverns and strange petrifactions shocked 
them ; ‘‘ nothing can be more terrible or shocking 
to Nature.” Mam Tor, with its 1,710 ft., proved 
very impressive, ‘‘a vast high mountain reaching to the 
very clouds.” This gloom of the Derbyshire hills and 
stony valleys was partially dispelled for our travellers 
by a certain ‘‘ fair Gloriana” they met at Buxton, with 
whom they had great fun, ‘‘so much the greater, 
because we never expected such heavenly enjoyments 
in so desolate a country.” If it be on susceptibilities 
of this nature that Mr. Cowan rests his case for think- 
ing that the Itinerist can hardly have attained ‘the 
blasted antiquity” of fifty-eight, we must think Mr. 
Cowan a trifle hasty, or a very young man, perhaps 
under forty, which is young for an editor. 

After describing, somewhat too much like an auc- 
tioneer, the splendours of Chatsworth, ‘‘a Paradise in 
the deserts of Arabia,” the Itinerist proceeds on his way 
north through Nottingham to Belvoir Castle, where “ my 
Lord Rosses Gentleman (to whom Mr. Harrison was 
recommended) entertained us by his Lordship’s com- 


mand with good wine and the best of malt liquors which 
the cellar abounds with”; the pictures in the Long 
Gallery were shown them by ‘‘my Lord himself.” At 
Doncaster, ‘‘a neat market town which consists only 
in one long street,” they had some superlative salmon 
just taken out of the river. By Knaresborough Spaw, 
where they drank the waters and had icy cold baths, 
and dined at the ordinary with a parson whose conver- 
sation startled the propriety of the Templar, the 
travellers made their way to York, and for the first 
and last time a few pages of ‘‘ Guide Book” are im- 
properly introduced. Then on to Scarborough. 

“The next morning early we left Scarborough and 
travelled through a dismal! road, particularly near Robins 
Hood Bay; we were obliged to lead our horses, and had 
much ado to get down a vast craggy mountain which lyes 
within a quarter of a mile of it. The Bay is about a mile 
broad, and inhabited by poor fishermen. We stopt to 
taste some oftheir liquor and discourse with them. They 
told us the French privateers came into the Very Bay and 
took 2 of their Vessels but the day betore, which were 
ransom’d for £25 a piece. We saw a great many vessels 
lying upon the Shore, the masters not daring to venture out 
to sea for fear of undergoing the same fate.” 

We boast too readily of our inviolate shores. 

A curious description is given of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s A/um works near Whitby. The tra- 
vellers then procured a guide and traversed ‘‘ the vast 
moors which lye between Whitby and Gisborough.” 
The civic magnificence of Newcastle greatly struck our 
travellers, who, happier than their modern successors, 
were able to see the town miles off. The Itinerist 
quotes with gusto the civic proverb that the men of 
Newcastle pay nothing for the Way, the Word, or the 
Water, “for the Ministers of Religion are maintained, 
the streets paved, and the Conduits kept up at the 
publick charge.” A disagreeable account is given of 
the brutishness of the people employed in the salt 
works at Tynemouth. At Berwick the travellers got 
into trouble with the sentry, but the mistake was recti- 
fied with the Captain of the Guard over ‘‘2 bowles 
of punch, there being no wine in the town.” 

Scotland was now in sight, and the travellers 
became grave, as befitted the occasion. They were 
told that the journey that lay before them was extremely 
dangerous, that ’twould be difficult to escape with their 
lives, much less (ominous words) without ‘‘the dis- 
temper of the country.” But Mr. Taylor, Mr. Harrison, 
and Mr. Sloman were as brave as Mr. Pickwick, and 
they would on. ‘‘ Yet notwithstanding all these sad 
representations, we resolv’d to proceed and stand by 
one another to the last.” 

What the Itinerists thought of Scotland when they 
got there is not for me to say. I was once a Scottish 
member. 

They arrived in Edinburgh at a great crisis in 
Scottish history. They saw the Duke of Argyll as 
Queen Anne’s. Lord High Commissioner go to the 
Parliament House in this manner : 

“ First a coach and six Horses for his Gentlemen, then a 
Trumpet, then his own coach with six white horses, which 
were very fine, being those presented by King William to 
the Duke of Queensbury, and by him sold to the Duke of 
Argyle for £300; next goes a troop of Horse Guards, 
cloathed like my Lord of Oxford's Regiment, but the horses 
are of several colours ; and the Lord Chancellor and the 
Secretary of State, and the Lord Chief Justice Clerk, and 
other officers of State close the cavalcade in coaches and 
= horses. Thus the Commissioner goes and returns every 

ay. 

The Itinerists followed the Duke and his procession 
into the Parliament House and heard debated the great 
question—the greatest of all possible questions for 
Scotland—whether this magnificence should cease, 
whether there should be an end of an auld sang—in 
short, whether the proposed Act of Union should be 
proceeded with? By special favour, our Itinerists had 
leave to stand upon the steps of the throne and 
witnessed a famous firey and prolonged debate—the 
Duke once turning to them and saying, sotto voce, ‘‘ Itis 
now deciding whether England and England shall go 
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together by the ears.” How it was _ decided 
we all know, and that it was wisely decided no one 
doubts ; yet, when we read our Itinerist’s account of the 
Duke’s coach and horses and the cavalcade that followed 
him, and remember that this was what happened every 
day during the sitting of the Parliament, and must not 
be confounded with the greater glories of the first day 
of a Parliament, when every member, be he peer, 
knight of the shire, or burgh member, had to ride on 
horseback in the procession ; it is impossible not to feel 
the force of Miss Grisel Dalmahoy’s appeal in the Hears 
of Midlothian, she being an ancient sempstress, to 
Mr. Saddletree, the harness-maker : 


“ And as for the Lords of States ye suld mind the riding 
o’ the Parliament in the gude auld time beforethe Union. A 
year’s rent o’ mony a gude estate gaed for horse-graith and 
harnessing, forby beuldeved robes and foot-mantles that wad 
hae stude by their lane with gold and brocade, and that were 
muckle in my ain line.” 


The graphic account of a famous debate given by 
Taylor is worth comparing with the Lockhart Papers 
and Hill Burton. The date is a little troublesome. 
According to our Itinerist he heard the discussion as 
to whether the Queen or the Scottish Parliament 
should nominate the Commissioners. Now, according 
to the histories this all-important discussion began 
and ended on September 1, but our Itinerist had only 
arrived in Edinburgh the night before the first, and 
gives us to understand that he owed his invitation 
to be present to the fact that whilst in Edinburgh he 
and his friends had had the honour to have several 
lords and members of Parliament to dine, and that 
these guests informed him ‘‘of the grand day when 
the Act was to be passed or rejected.”” The Itinerist’s 
account is too particular—for he gives the result of the 
voting—to admit of any possibility of a mistake, and he 
describes how several of the members came afterwards 
to his lodgings and, so he writes, ‘embraced us 
with all the outward marks of love and kindness, and 
seemed mightily pleased at what was done, and told 
us we should now be no more English and Scotch, but 
Brittons.” In the matter of nomenclature, at all events, 
the promises of the Union have not been carried out. 

After the rst of September the Parliament did not 
meet till the 4th, when an Address was passed to the 
Queen, but apparently without any repetition of debate. 
So it really is a little difficult to reconcile the dates. 
Perhaps Itinerists are best advised to keep off public 
events. 

How our travellers escaped the “national dis- 
temper” and journeyed home by Ecclefechan, Carlisle, 
Shap Fell, Liverpool, Chester, Coventry, and Warwick 
must be read in the Journey itself, which, though 
it only occupies 182 small pages, is full of matter and 
even merriment; in fact, it is an excellent Itinerary. 


A. BirRELL. 





LETTER OF ADVICE AND APOLOGY TO A 
YOUNG BURGLAR. 


Y DEAR ORMOND,—Nothing was further 

from my thoughts. I had imagined you knew 

me well enough—and, for the matter of that, all your 

mother’s family—to judge me better. Believe me, no 

conception of blaming your profession entered my mind 

for a moment. Whether there be such a thing as 

‘* theft in the abstract” I should leave it to meta- 

physicians to decide: in practical affairs everything 
must be judged in its own surroundings. 

It was not stealing I denounced, or theft—I care 
not by what name you call it—it was not burglary (to 
give the matter a_ technical title); it was lack of 
judgment, sudden actions due to nothing but impulse, 
and what I think I may call ‘‘the speculative side” 
of our life. 

You have not, as yet, any great responsibilities. 
No one is dependent upon you—you have but yourself 


to provide for; but you must remember that such 
responsibilities will arrive in their natural course, and 
that if you form habits of rashness or obstinacy now 
they will cling to you through life. We are all looking 
forward to a certain event when Anne is free again ; 
in plain English, my boy, we know your loyal heart, 
and we shall bless the union ; but I should feel easier 
in my mind if I saw you settled into one definite branch 
of the profession before you undertook the nurture of 
a family. 

Adventure tempts you because you are brave, and 
something of the poet in you leads you to unusual 
scenes of action. Well, Youth has a right to its 
dreams, but beware of letting a dangerous Quixotism 
spoil your splendid chances. 

Take for example your breaking into Mr. Cowl’s 
house. You may say Mr. Cowl was not a journalist, 
but only a reviewer; the distinction is very thin, but 
let it pass. You know and I know that the houses of 
none in any way connected with the daily Press should 
ever be approached. It is plain common sense. The 
journalist comes home at all hours of the night. His 
servant is often up before he is a-bed. Do you think to 
enter such houses unobserved ? 

Again, in one capacity or another the journalist is 
dealing with our profession all day long. Some he 
serves and knows as masters, others he is employed 
denouncing at about forty-two shillings the 1,600 
words ; others again it is his business to interview and 
to pacify or cajole in the lobbies of the House—do you 
think he would not know what you were if he found you 
in the kitchen with a dark lantern ? 

There is another peril—I mean that of alienating 
friends. Mr. Cowl is an Imperialist of a very unemphatic 
type I know: he wears (as you will say) gold spectacles 
and has a nervous cough, but he zs an Imperialist. I 
never said that it was wrong or even foolish to alienate 
such a man. I said that a great and powerful section 
of opinion thought it a breach of honour in one of Ours 
to do it. Do not run away with the first impression 
my words convey. Believe me, I weigh them all. 

There has been so much misunderstanding that 
I hardly know what to choose. Take those watches. 
I did not say that watches were ‘‘ a mere distraction.” 
You have put the words into my mouth. What I said 
was that watches, especially watches at a Tariff Reform 
meeting, were not worth the risk. Of course, a hatful 
of watches such as your Uncle Robert would bring 
home from fires, or better still such a load as your 
poor cousin Charles obtained upon Empire Day last 
year, has value. .But how many gold watches are 
there, off the platform, at a Tariff Reform meeting ? 
And what possible chance have you onthe platform ? 
Now church and purses, that is another thing, but 
your mid-Devon adventure was simply folly. 

Who is Lord Darrell? I never heard of him! 
For heaven’s sake don’t get caught by a title. Do you 
know any of the servants? His butler or his secretary ? 
The fellow who catalogues the library is useful. Do 
recollect that lots of the ornaments in those Mayfair 
houses are fastened to the wall. That is where your 
dear father failed, over the large Chinese jar in Park- 
street. ... Your mother would never forgive me if 
you were to get into another of your boyish scrapes, 

Ormond, my dear lad, bear me no ill-will. It is 
true of every profession, of Bar and of the City, of 
homicide, medicine, the Services—everything, that 
success only comes slowly, and that the experience of 
older men is the key to it. 

To-morrow is Ascension Day, and I am at leisure. 
Come and dine with me at the Colonial Club at 8 for 
8.15. Iwill show you a magnificent little tanagra I 
picked up yesterday, and we will talk about the new 
prospectus. 

Good-bye and God bless you. (Dress.) 

Your affectionate uncle, 
GEORGE, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 


T seems doubtful whether the Pastel Society has done 
wisely in reverting to its original custom of holding 

an exhibition in the winter. The most incontrovertible 
fact about the collection now at the Institute is its exceed- 
ing Meagreness—a fact due, beyond doubt, to the very in- 
different support that the society has in this instance re- 
ceived from its own membership. Previous occasions have 
generally been attended with some few regrettable absten- 
tions; but when, as has happened this time, the ab 
senteeism amounts to something like twenty-five prominent 
members, one may well pause to inquire what is the matter. 
It is in the foreign section that the most notable falling-off 
occurs. To mention a few instances, M.M. Bauer, A. 
Besnard, E. Carriére, E. Claus, Lévy Dhurmer, and Pro- 
fessor Legros are not represented. Among others, nothing 
comes from Mr. Brangwyn, nor from Mr. Austen Brown, 
nor from Mr. Pennell, nor from Mr. Bertram Priestman. 
And these form but a fraction of the rest. It would seem 
as if the private dealers and the International had ex- 
hausted the supply of adequate material available for ex- 
hibition in London just now, with the result that the Pastel 
Society is suffering from temporary famine. Neither is the 
evil lessened by the circumstance that the exhibition is 
distributed over the three galleries, instead of being, as 
was the case last summer, confined to the large central 
room alone. 

* * ” * * 

With so heavy a list of defaulters, it would be idle to 
pretend that the collection represents in any way what the 
society should be capable of. Moreover, the very spirit 
of it seems to have undergone a change for the more melan- 
choly ; the bulk of the work, while conscientious in its way, 
lacks the qualities of joyousness and sparkle without which 
pastel ceases to have a definite mission in art. ‘There is a 
kind of heavy seriousness about these exhibits, a species of 
compromise with oil-painting, which ill befits the nature 
of the gayer and lighter medium. Some of the masters of 
the last century, whilst they used pastel for what it is 
worth, contrived to achieve permanence for their produc- 
tions, but their aim was undoubtedly beauty before endur- 
ance. It appears, in the light of what one sees at the 
Institute, to be otherwise to-day. Much of the pastel here 
has the semblance and the consistency of tempera ill-used. 
And the larger the size, the more complex and ambitious 
the design, the less agreeable to the pastel mood do these 
efforts appear. 

* * * . 

Thus, after going the entire round there seemed to me 
to be nothing more worthy of being called attractive than 
the very slight colour sketches of Messrs. H. B. ‘Brabazon 
and Fred Mayor. Mr. Brabazon is an ideal pastellist as 
regaras landscape, in so far that his treatment and execu- 
tion are simplicity itself. ‘these half-dozen studies of Italy 
and the Riviera offer no compromise ; they are diagrams 
in colour, tritely set forth, without explanatory notes of the 
geological or floral order. So they possess freshness and 
charm and the pure visual delight of their medium. In 
Mr. Mayor’s Montreul series the sense of form is com- 
paratively prominent, but his groups of picturesque peasant 
and fisher folk do not shout the artist’s knowledge of draw- 
ing, though they more than suggest its presence, and he 
infuses a genuine lyrical expression into his colour revel- 
ries, the while he handles his material fearlessly and 
cleanly. I remember that one of the early exhibitions at 
the Leicester Galleries consisted of a one-man show by 
Mr. Mayor, which I saw and noted at the time. To the 
impressions of his examples in pastel which were then re- 
ceived and recorded there is little to add, and from them 
nothing to retract. 

* * * * * 

In the East Gallery a very big “ study” by Mr. Alfred 
Roll, “ pour le tableau ‘ Les joies de la vie,’” compels at- 
tention by its verisimilitude ; he calls it ‘ Les Musiciens.” 
The three figures with their instruments in this are not far 
from life-size, and their easy composition and masterly 


drawing and modelling are remarkable even in one of a 
nation of artists whose pictorial scope seems uhlimited. 
Here also are two “ fragments” for M. Cottet’s “ L’Enfant 
Mort”; three studies by Lady Sassoon, one of which—a 
medley of crimson, reu, and yellow flowers with a bronze 
Cupid in the midst—is wholly admirable; a_ crisp, 
atmospheric: “ Field Labourers Gathering Potatoes” by 
Mr. Geoffrey Strahan ; and four portraits by Mrs. Adrian 
C. Hope, which, in their frank striving after the “ fancy” 
portraits in the elaborated style followed by our artistic 
ancestors, are interesting rather than the reverse. One 
may at least contrast their smooth beauty and gentle 
flattery with the unrelenting actualism, say, of Degas’s 
“Les Danseuses ”"—the latter master’s one contribution to 
the exhibition. 
* a * > * 

Mrs. Esther Sutro contributes a sketch for her large 
pastel, “La Sortie de Bal,” at the New Gallery; also a 
pastoral entitled “ The Thirsty Flock,” full of the quiver- 
ing sunshine of a summer midday. “ Planchette,” a very 
suggestive little interior with a single figure, comes from 
Mr. J. R. K. Duff; Mrs. M. A. Eastlake shows five North 
Holland studies, her treatment of which is somewhere 
between that of Mr. Nico Jumgmann and Mr. Tom Browne ; 
there is a view of the Palais de Versailles, daring in its 
light effect, by Guirand de Scevola. Clever studies of 
beasts and birds represent Messrs. H. M. Livens and 
Carton Moore Park. And these, I think, exhaust the list 
of things above the average and commonplace. 

* 7 * * * 


The criginals of a hundred and thirty illustrations exc- 
cuted by Mr. E. A. Abbey for Messrs. Harper’s 1899 edi- 
tion of Shakespeare's Comedies are now on view at the 
Leicester Galleries. Well known as the artist is for his 
treatment of Shakespearian subjects, these drawings afford 
a fresh proof of his power of composition and of his vital 
interpretation of the poet’s characters. Most of the work 
here is line, and such in several cases is its fine delicacy 
that one fears a loss by reproduction on a reduced scale, 
until a glance at the volumes themselves proves that he did 
not overestimate the capabilities of his blockmakers or 
his printers: the result is admirable indeed. There are 
also a few examples in wash, and two that I particularly 
noticed, the “Angelo and Isabella” and the “ Friar 
Thomas and the Duke,” in oil monochrome—the last a 
medium for illustrative art, which, on account of its supe- 
rior depth and richness, is too little used. It is difficult 
to select from these drawings for purposes of special 
praise. But “The Oracle Defied,” from the Wunter’s 
Tale, with the bold masses of foliage above the courtyard 
and the poses and gestures of the figures; the classically 
rhythmical and dignified “ Enter Theseus” out of Mid- 
summer Night's Dream; and the quaint facial expressions 
of “Dull, Sir Nathaniel, and Holophernes” in Love's 
Labour’s Lost serve to show the draughtsman’s power of 
pictorialising three widely different ideas. 

* . . * * 

From these we “ ascend,” in the adjoining room, to 
what Mr. F. G. Stephens calls “the higher art,” as re- 
presented by the drawings of Messrs. Frederick Sandys, 
H. J. Stock, the late Sir E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
and others. Mr. Sandys is the principal figure in this 
collection, and if his drawings are not quite all that Mr. 
Stephens’s eulogistic catalogue note claims, they at any 
rate possess most of the virtues of their limitations. Grace 
of outline and surface is certainly theirs, and the one oil- 
pertrait on view, that of Mrs. Anderson Rose, is a wonder 
of dainty craftsmanship that recalls the best of the Dutch 
masters. The general trend, however, of Mr. Sandys's 
art is classical. Drawings like “The White Mayde of 
Avenel,” with flowing contours and delicately chiselled 
features and rippling hair, aim directly at the ideal beauty 
of the Greeks—ideal, that is to say, to us, because the 
perfection of human form and face, which they found in 
Nature, is no longer discoverable. The suave emotion, 
not less suave because it is expressive, which the artist 
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renders in “Peace and War” and “Cassandra” springs 
from the same fount of inspiration. The “My Lady 
Greensleeves,” accredited, I believe, as the chef d’auvre 
of the collection, is a Kate Greenaway subject elaborated 
by exactly the same qualities. There is power, no doubt, 
behind this decorous art; also an individual refinement 
that redeems the work from insipidity; also an exotic 
flavour that pleases for a while at least, and, in the case 
of some desperate Philistines, might elevate. But this is 
not admitting that either Mr. Sandys or his companions are 
the genuine exponents of the “higher art,” even though, 
as Mr. Stephens points out, they can draw. F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssInGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
T is is a remarkable fact that there is at this time 


no pro-Russian party in England, and that, as far 
as I can discover, the Japanese successes are almost as 
pleasurable to most Englishmen asif they had been their 
own. Even Liberals, in the House and out of it, find 
no great cause of regret, for Russian treatment of 
Armenia, Finland, Greece, and Macedonia, and the 
feeling that in dealing with Russia you had to meet a 
revival of cruel and wilful obscurantism in the person of 
men like Pobiedonostzeff have checked, if they have 
not destroyed, the old feeling about the Liberator 
of the Balkan provinces. There is another reason 
why British sympathy, even enlightened sympathy, 
goes with Japan. Many thinkers in the Progressive 
ranks who do not want to see European militarism 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea welcome 
the thought that the doctrine of ‘‘Asia for the 
Asiatics” is having such a vigorous and unlooked-for 
application. Behind all the self-assertion of ‘‘ Euro- 
peanism” there is a deep scepticism as to its real 
force and moral and intellectual permanence. What, 
after all, is the most powerful thing in Russia? 
The material forces which sustain the central 
despotism, or Tolstoy’s destructive criticism of 
it, and the tremendous machinery of disintegration 
which that protest represents? There is another 
feature of Liberal criticism of Russia. Many friends 
of France have been saddened as they have seen her 
caught in the net of modern Russian policy, and have 
rejoiced as they have watched her later tendencies to 
emancipation, the rise of the spirits of reason and 
liberty against the stupendous demands of her military 
alliance. It is not for nothing that Russia is hated in 
Sweden, in all the smaller European countries outside 
her own power, as she has never been hated before ; 
and she has no one to blame but herself for the barriers 
of fear and prejudice that have risen against her in 


the new and the old worlds. 
- 


* * * * 


Yet there is something ominous in the unmeasured 
way in which English public opinion has ranged itself 
on the side of Japan, and in that view many observers 
here think that the initial Japanese successes are a 
fortunate event. Had things gone wrong with the 
Japs, no one would haveliked to prophesy the end of anti- 
Russianism in England. I am told, indeed, that the 
military advice to our Government was to go in at once 
on the Japanese side. I cannot credit this, for it is well 
known that expert naval opinion here was firm in attest- 
ing the decisive superiority of the Japanese fleet. But 
a bad Japanese opening would have stimulated all the 
thoughtless forces in our public life, forces which are 
all the stronger because it is instinctively felt 
that no public man now in power is able to control 


them. A great many observers think that not only 
will Japan be victorious at sea, but that she will for a 
long time, if not permanently, cripple the Russian 
attempt to hold the extremities of her new jerry-built 
Empire on the Pacific. I am told that a hundred skilled 
Japanese engineers—some of them trained here—are 
stationed in disguise at points of the Trans-Siberian 
line with materials for blowing up bridges and com- 
pletely sealing up for months or even years to come 
the one feeder of the Russian army of the Far East. 
Certainly many military men doubt the possibility of 
Russia maintaining herself so far away from her base, 
while her whole circulation, as it were, depends on a 
single vein that can be cut in any number of places. 
Still, it does seem very difficult to believe that 
the slow Colossus cannot in the end wear out 
her slighter antagonist. And if she does, and deter- 
mines, with reason, that she can have no more Japans 
to deal with, how is this country to be kept off the 
field, and how, if she goes in, is France to hold aloof ? 
There is, of course, no fear of French intervention 
now, and (for obvious reasons) no Russian pressure to 
bring it about. But that state of things would surely 
disappear if Japan were beaten and we tried to play 
the old Russian game with Japan and to cut down the 
fruits of victory to a minimum. Russia would never 
forgive us for such action, and we should feel its 
consequences in heart-breaking expenditure and risk 
in Asia for generations to come, as well as in a decisive 
trend of Russian policy towards Europe. But could 
France resist the Russian demand for help ; could she 
face the consequences in Europe of refusing it? ‘There 
lies the danger, to which Paris is naturally alive. In Eng- 
land, unfortunately, no one seems to think about it at all. 
Ps * * . * 

There could not have been a swifter vindication of 
the tactics on which we all vainly insisted last year— 
namely, the necessity of debate on Free Trade—than 
the House of Commons has witnessed this week. At 
the sound of the first shot the Ministerial forces have 
scuttled out of the Chamberlain outworks and retreated 
to the fort of Retaliation. There are better results 
even than Mr. Gerald Balfour’s verbal repudiation— 
very partially sincere as it is—of Chamberlainite Protec- 
tion. There is the discovery, which the overwhelming 
debate has elicited, that there is no case for Protec- 
tion ; that no intelligible argument or salient fact 
lies behind the new propaganda; that no personal 
force of the slightest consequence, outside Mr. Cham- 
berlain, is really enlisted in it. But how is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position affected by the Ministerial 
stampede from his policy? Of course, we know that 
that is a mere trick of the Parliamentary game. But it 
carries consequences with it. Even the slippery Prime 
Minister cannot now put out preferences on food taxes, 
least of all a general Protective system, as an electoral 
programme. Mr. Chamberlain therefore stands to 
lose rather than to gain by a Ministerial success. 
So many more years are cut out of his life, 
so much more time is given to his not too 
faithful friend to scramble back to the real leader- 
ship of the party, so much more play is given to 
malignant Chance or unkind Destiny. Mr. Chamber- 
lain talks freely of what will happen after an election. 
But how can he control events? He is not a Glad- 


stone, bound to a great principle of government; he 
is an adventurer—in earnest, no doubt—gambling for 
None of the great forces in life are with him, 


power. 
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none of the personal factors in our coming politics ; 
all is reliance on a single man’s will and clever- 
ness. Everybody therefore asks, Will he take 
the new Balfourian move lying down? It must 
deeply chafe him, for I think it idle to say 
that there is no development from the concerted 
intrigue of the autumn. And it is very disadvantageous 
to him, tor the Free Trade Unionists can now say 
with boldness, are saying it, and mean to go on saying 
it, ‘* You admit you are a Free Trade Government ; 
then out with your Protectionists, your Walter Longs, 
your Lord Onslows, your Austen Chamberlains, aye, 
Alfred Lytteltons. To this the Government make no 
reply, for there is none. But their failure to answer, 
coupled with their utter weakness, has made the House 
—all sections of it—so dead-sick of all this futility that 
I don’t think much more life remains to them. 
* * * oa * 

In the death of Mr. Powell Williams Mr. Chamber- 
lain suffers not only great personal loss but a most 
serious set-back to his propaganda. I am told that 
Mr. Williams had in control the entire Protectionist 
propaganda, and that his death inflicts a stunning blow 
on the organising side of Mr. Chamberlain’s adventure. 
He was indeed much the best of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
marshals, more of a man of the world, genial, tactful, 
and alert, less provincial in type, with good judgment 
and great powers of work. His place cannot be filled ; 
and his removal adds to the almost breaking burdens 
that now rest on Mr. Chamberlain’s shoulders. Now 
he has to be his own Carnot as well as his own 
Napoleon ; and I don’t see how he can acquit himself 
of the double task. 

* * * 7 * 

Mr. Pickard’s loss is a severe one to the Labour 
Party in the House, for though he was not a very 
constant attendant, he was one of the steadiest per- 
sonal forces in the Labour movement, a man of un- 
bending will, real control over vast masses of 
organised workers, and withal a statesman and 
true father of his mining people. The House 
knew him chiefly for his annual tussle with his 
friends of Durham and Northumberland on the eight 
hours’ question, which has always produced one of the 
best debates of a Session. A much larger part of his 
life was devoted to the great work of regeneration, 
adjustment, battle and conciliation associated with the 
Miners’ Federation. I don’t think the younger Labour 
men, with all their ability, are likely to produce sturdier 
types than Mr. Pickard. It is pleasant to think of him 
as a stern opponent to the South African war. 

* . * * * 

I cannot forbear a word of sorrowful tribute to 
the memory of my old friend and colleague, Charles 
Williams, who was, next to Mr. Sala, perhaps the 
most widely-informed journalist of his generation. 
Certainly I never knew a man with such stores of 
knowledge on the army and such means of supple- 
menting his knowledge by reference to authorities, 
personal and literary. His powers of style were not 
equal to his extraordinary range of information, but 
his mind was clear and powerful. No manlier soul 
ever breathed ; no more endearing comrade. He had 
the great Lord Salisbury for a fellow leader-writer on 
the Standard, and once made him a debtor for a pint 
of porter. ‘‘I owe you for a drink, Mr. Williams,” 


said the then Prime Minister to him, many years later, 
at Hatfield. 





LITERATURE, 
THE EPIC OF ENGLAND.* 

le weer on a time I attended a Socialist meeting. It 

was held in the house of a poet then famous, 
and a gentleman depicted for us a rosy future in which 
we should everyone of us be compelled to work, really 
work ‘‘with our ’ands” a certain number of hours 
every day, and no longer ; but added, perhaps out of 
compliment to his host, that poets would be exempt 
from this regulation. On that there sprung into view 
a young man with a small red head and large red ears, 
and said firily he was not going to stand any such 
nonsensical exceptions to rules. Why should a fellow 
who was called a poet not work the same as he, 
the red-headed one, would have to work? What 
was the use of poetry? Who wanted it? Not he, 
certainly. And in our blindness we smiled at this young 
man ; but he was really only rather ahead of the times 
in his literary point of view. The times have caught 
him up since then, and it is very possible that having 
abandoned Socialism, he may even now be exulting 
over the ‘‘slump” in poetry in the literary column of 
—well, never mind where. 

This age, we are told, like the red-headed young 
man, does not want poetry. If that is true, then this 
age does not want great conceptions, does not want 
profound emotions. For when these call for expression 
—as all essentially human things call for expression— 
it is peetry alone which can adequately express them. 
And why ? Because language is in itself a rude, imper- 
fect vehicle, and, such as it is, of those who “talk 
prose” for three score years and ten, there are but few 
who know how to use it. Of the population in general 
one must remark with pain that the more words they 
use the more they deface by misuse. The words men 
commonly emit in moments of real exaltation are 
ridiculously far from the truth of what they wish to 
express. But among simple, natural folk, with a still 
vigorous vocabulary, emotion will jet out in the form of 
some strong metaphor: and that is poetry. Poetry 
can convey by imagery meanings beyond the reach of 
plain statement and its rhythm is as natural an expres- 
sion of human emotion as the song of the lark or the 
nightingale is of the mysterious being of the bird, 
Moreover, poetry lifts words out of the slough of 
banality, which is constantly tending to make them 
hardly more individually expressive than the baa-ing of 
sheep, and not only fills them with the power of rhythmic 
music, but re-invests them with their own dignity and 
meaning. 

I say this much ot poetry because the critics of 
Mr. Hardy’s drama of Zhe Dynasts ask why an 
admirable master of prose should have abandoned it 
for poetry, and ask this with the easy confidence of the 
Hatter when he was asking Alice the riddle which 
‘*hadn't got an answer.” But since Mr, Hardy has 
done this, we may be sure there is a reason for it; and 
that reason is that the conception he has to present is 
unsuited to the medium of prose. It is too great, too 
essentially epic. 1 remember to have seen a meritorious 
translation of Paradise Lost into French prose. 
There was no fault to be found with it, except that asa 





* Tue Dynasts. A Drama of the papneete Wars, in three 
parts, 19 acts, and 130 scenes. By Thomas Hardy. Part I., 
48. net. London: Macmillan. - view of the recent 
controversy on this subject in the Zimes, we think it only 
fair to Mrs. Woods to mention that this article was in type 
before the criticism of Mr. Hardy appeared in that paper.— 
Ep, SPEAKER.] 
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whole it was dull and ridiculous. Those vast shapes, 
those illimitable scenes could not be conjured up by the 
means at the disposal of the prose writer. The subject 
which Mr. Hardy has chosen is the greatest which any 
writer has treated since Milton, and one of more com- 
plexity than ‘‘the ways of God to man” as seen by a 
Puritan theologian. This subject he describes as the 
‘*great historical calamity or clash of peoples, arti- 
ficially brought about some hundred yearsago.” Later 
on he says: ‘‘The provokingly slight regard paid to 
English influence and action throughout the struggle 
by those continental writers who had dealt imaginatively 
with Napoleon’s career seemed always to leave room 
for a new handling of the theme.” And here is the 
real key-note of Zhe Dynasts. It is a handling of a 
theme which deserved, which needed, handling: the 
great national drama of England's epic struggle with 
Napoleon. It is but a few of us who have, like 
Mr. Hardy himself, been brought into actual touch 
with the past, have known men who could tell by 
personal experience of the long agony of the struggle, 
the pathetically simple heroism of that England of our 
grandsires. But none of us have the right to forget 
it' Yet, with that sense of politeness to the captain 
of the opposing team which Englishmen carry into 
departments of life where it is little understood, we 
have been consenting to the flood of French sentiment 
which has gushed round Napoleon of late years, until 
we seem to admit a something dubious in the conduct 
of our forefathers, who succeeded in their opposition to 
so sacred a being, and a positive crime in their 
carrying out the unanimous decree pronounced against 
him by a Europe which had had his sword in her 
bowels for nigh on a score of years, and was not 
minded to sacrifice the welfare of millions to a senti- 
ment on behalf of a man who himself had never acted 
upon any sentiment other than that of Ve viciis. 

It is up to now by an American that the most 
pregnant word has been spoken on the greatness of 
England’s past in that world-drama. Most people 
know, even if they have not read, a certain luminous 
sentence of Captain Mahan’s about those ‘‘ far-off 
waiting ships” which really held the fate of Europe, 
while her eyes were fixed on the big battalions gather- 
ing for Austerlitz. Yet among English writers more 
than one must have lifted their eyes to this great 
national subject, and have hesitated to attempt it on 
account of its huge difficulties. The chief of these 
lies in the main element of its grandeur—the fact that 
the struggle was carried through by the whole obscure 
mass which is a nation. It cannot be even partially 
summed up in the history of any single man. The 
figure of Nelson is indeed the only romantic figure 
which fills any space in the foreground. Now, the vast 
circle of the rolling Atlantic, where one foaming 
mountain only for a moment overtops the others, is a 
magnificent spectacle, but it must needs fill with per- 
plexity the painter who sits down to reduce it to the 
terms of art. And a like task is his who would embody 
that national epic of ours, which yet demands embodi- 
ment, 

Mr. Hardy has faced this and kindred difficulties, 
and seen his way to conquer them. In the general plan 
of his dramatic epic he has shown the highest possible 
imagination, an imagination of that order which 
strikes to the inner truth of things as no other faculty 
of the mind is able to do. The great drama was 


enacted during long years in all parts of Europe and 
on the trackless ocean, in hundreds of diverse scenes 
and by thousands of diverse individuals unknown to 
each other, yet all these scenes form part of the same 
plot. This inner unity of theirs Mr. Hardy has finely 
expressed by the conception of superterrestrial Intelli- 
gences, before whom the rolling earth unfolds its scenes 
as ina moving panorama. And these Intelligences also 
embody a more general and profound truth concerning 
that mysterious power—that mixture of blind chance 
and the far-ranging, unforeseen, but logical, conse- 
quences of man’s acts which we call Destiny. Asa 
means of co-ordinating the scattered scenes of the 
drama, Mr. Hardy’s device of the spiritual spectators is 
not merely good, but I venture to think it is the only 
possible one. 

The scenes where no individual speaks, but the 
country and the crowds are viewed as from a fleeting 
cloud, are highly imaginative and effective. Had the 
execution of Zhe Dynasts been equal to the conception, 
no words of praise would have been too high for it. 
But Mr. Hardy is in the position of the painter who, 
having painted easel-pictures in oil for the greater part 
of his life, finds himself face to face with the wet plaster 
and the big wall. He has made a noble cartoon for his 
fresco, but he has had to work it out by means of a 
technique and in a manner too strange to him to yield 
perfectly satisfactory results. The intermingling of 
prose and poetry is not, as some have supposed, a 
clumsy device of early playwrights, but a particular gift 
and grace of the English tongue, as happily moulded for 
us in the Renaissance, and is nowhere so beautifully 
exemplified as in our Bible. Mr. Hardy does well to 
use his privilege; but it must be owned that he is 
somewhat apt to apportion things oddly, giving the 
matter of poetry to prose and the matter of prose to 
verse. For example, the description of Europe as a 
prone Titan shape, which hardly bears the literalness of 
prose, would have been a fine natural piece of imagery 
in poetry, while the reproduction of a debate in Parlia- 
ment is plainly not the business of poetry. And is it 
not more than unnecessary to bring into the Strangers’ 
Gallery of the House those viewless Intelligences who 
from their aery towers are supposed to be witnessing 
the whole series of earthly scenes passing below? On 
the other hand, there is a true imaginative significance 
in the descent of the Spirit of Rumour to mingle in 
human shape with the fashionable London crowd, 
where he is declared by each one in succession to have 
been some different notability. 

The scene of the two old men watching by the 
beacon of Egdon Heath, where they are joined bya 
private of the Locals and his wife, is so entirely admir- 
able that it seems something of an outrage to hack it 
in pieces for quotation. Yet I will do so. 


First OLD MAN: .. . . Did’st ever larn geography ? 

Seconp OLD MAN: Nu. Nor other corrupt practices. 

First OLD Man: Tcht-tcht! Well, I'll have patience, and 
put it to him in another form. Dost know the world is round— 
eh? I warrant dostn’t! 

SeconD OLD Man: I warrantI do! 

First OLD MAN: How d’ye make that out, when th’st never 
been to school ? 

SreconpD OLD Man: I larned it at church, thank God. 

First OLD Man: Church ? What have God A’mighty got to 
do with profane knowledge ? Beware what you be saying, Jems 
Purchess ! 

Seconp OLD Man ; I say I did,whetheror no. ’Twas the 
zingers up in the gallery that I had it from. They busted out 
that strong with ‘‘ the round world and they that dwell therein,” 
that we common fokes down under could do no less than believe 
em. 
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First OLD MAN: Can’st be sharp enough in the wrong place 
as usual—I warrant can’st! However, I’ll have patience with 
‘en, and say on! Suppose now, my hat is the world; and there, 
as might be, stands the Camp of Belong, where Boney is. The 
world goes round, so, and Belong goes round too. Twelve hours 
pass ; rounce goes the world still—so. Where's Belong now ? 

(A pause. Two other figures, a man’s and a woman's, rise 
against the sky out of the gloom.) 

First OLD MAN (shouldering his pike): Who goes there ? 
Friend or foe, in the King’s name! 


Woman: Piece o’ trumpery ! “ Who goes” yourself! What 
d'ye talk o’, John Whiting! Can’t your eyes earn their living 
any longer, then, that you don’t know your own neighbours ? 

Mr. Hardy has been very successful in drawing 
out the elements cf grandeur and tragedy in the 
character and destiny of Pitt, and closes the first book 
of his drama fitly with the statesman’s end. Thus the 
hovering Spirit of the years, watching above his death- 
bed, bids him depart if not in peace, at least to peace, 


Time and time, 
When all earth’s light has lain on the nether side, 
And yapping midnight winds have leapt on roofs, 
And raised for him an evil harlequinade 
Of national disasters in long train, 
That tortured him with harrowing grimace, 
Have I communed with that Intelligence. 
Now I would leave him to pass out in peace 
And seek the silence unperturbedly. 


Mr. Hardy gives us a brave lilting ballad of Trafalgar, 
and there are fine poetical passages in the first scene 
in the Overworld, such as: 


We'll close up Time as a bird its van, 
We'll traverse Space as spirits can, 

Link pulses severed by leagues and years, 
Bring cradles into touch with biers. 


But too frequently the poetical effect of the work is 
marred by an insistent literalness which constantly 
keeps it on a level with an historical text-book. 

In his preface, after explaining the origin and idea 
of his drama, Mr. Hardy says some sound things with 
regard to the play, which is not a stage play. 
He has met more than once with the dictum 
that ‘‘to declare a drama as being not for 
the stage is to make an announcement whose sub- 
ject and predicate cancel each other.” He has met 
with this dictum, and he may be sure that in slightly 
varying forms he will often meet with itagain. For it 
has a superficial appearance of meaning something ; it 
might pass for the statement of an zsthetic principle. 
And our average English critics naturally seize it from 
each other with eagerness. ‘‘ The question,” says Mr. 
Hardy, ‘‘seems to be an unimportant matter of ter- 
minology. Compositions cast in this shape were with- 
out doubt originally written for the stage only, and as 
a consequence their nomenclature was drawn directly 
from the vehicle of representation.” 

Now, the average Englishman is consumedly bored 
with a waltz by Beethoven or Chopin, but happily it 
does not occur to him to utter solemnly: ‘* Dance 
music which cannot be danced to is an artistic anomaly.” 
He simply pleads: ‘‘ Play us a rattling good waltz ”"— 
or the street-organ tune from the latest musical comedy. 
Neither has the man who dislikes poetry yet given as 
his reason for disliking it that lyrics are no longer sung 
tothe lyre. Indeed, of the mass of fine poetry which is 
cast in the general form of songs, the greater part is 
not, and, as vocalists tell me, cannot be, sung. Very 
various forms of art will naturally and legitimately be 
evolved from a single form. 

But leaving general principles, what are his- 
torical facts? This kind of criticism assumes that 
the main vitality of those dramas which are great 
Literature has been on the stage: but, on the contrary, 


the study has been the main scene of their triumphs. 
The stage was an episode brief indeed in the history 
of the works of the Greek dramatists. It was in 
the studies of Renaissance scholars that they con- 
quered the modern world. Shakespeare’s universal 
fame—the great unchallenged glory of England—was 
not founded on his temporary popularity as a play- 
wright in seventeenth-century England. In 1766, 
when the first translation of his works into German 
was published, it is questionable whether a single one 
of his enthusiastic readers had ever seen, whether one 
in a hundred was ever destined to see, a single one of 
his plays acted. To-day in England it is but an 
infinitesimal part of our knowledge of Shakespeare 
that we owe to the stage. If Shakespeare ceased to 
be read he would cease to be acted. And here the Robust 
Philistine critic will gladly agree with me. As to 
Faust, that is essentially a play for the study, and 
as such made its world-wide reputation. In short, 
perhaps half of our treasure of great European poetical 
Literature is in the dramatic form. To say, then, 
that the study is not the place for the drama, or that 
the dramatic form is an unreadable one, is merely 
another way of saying, ‘‘I do not like reading it.”’ 
Are we to understand that the man who says that 
would cheerfully immerse himself in an Epic? I think 
not. And Mr. Hardy has surely been quite right in 
regarding the dramatic as the most readable form in 
which to present an epic subject. 
MarGARET L, Woops. 





A TEXT-BOOK OF METAPHYSICS. 


ELEMENTS OF Metapnysics. By A. E. Taylor. London: 
“Methuen and Co. 1903. Large 8vo, pp. vi., 419. 
A NEw book by the author of the Problem of Conduct raises 
legitimate expectations. That these expectations are 
not altogether fulfilled is due to the motive of 
Mr. Taylors latest work —a motive which is 
sufficiently indicated by the title. The author’s object is 
mainly expository—an object which, while it does not pre- 
vent him from indicating pretty clearly his owm views on 
metaphysical issues, stands perhaps in the way of a perfectly 
free handling of philosophical topics. Within the limits, 
however, imposed by the exigencies of exposition, Mr. Tay- 
lor has succeeded in producing an admirable text-book on 
metaphysics—a text-book which seems to answer its pur- 
poses better than any other attempt of the kind. If it has 
a fault—from the point of view of exposition—it is that it is 
toc much committed to a particular principle of metaphysical 
construction ; it is, in fact, too dogmatic to be strictly 
“elementary.” Moreover, the setting of the problems is 
too much influenced by “ the newest thing ” in philosophical 
speculation—resulting in a certain lack of perspective. 
To advanced students these features of Mr. Taylor’s exposi- 
tion may prove the most attractive, but for the general 
student they are disconcerting, if not confusing. Mr. Taylor 
has, in fact, transcended the limits of exposition as such, 
and has thus appealed to two rather distinct classes of 
readers without completely satisfying the needs of either. 
On the other hand, and just for the same reason, Mr. Tay- 
lor’s book may be regarded as a thoroughly up-to-date ex- 
position of what we may call the situation in metaphysics. 
Not that old lamps are altogether neglected for the new ; 
if the principal formative elements in Mr. Taylor’s exposi- 
tion are Bradley, Royce, Ward, Stout among English, 
Avenarius and Miinsterberg among Continental writers, 
he does not fail to place the latest metaphysical results in 
due relation to the philosophica! classics of another genera- 
tion. His historical notices are both abundant and satisfy- 
ing. The purely expository matter of Mr. Taylor’s book 
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cannot indeed be too highly praised; the chapters on 
“ Change and Causality ” and on “ The Problem of Soul and 
Body” may be instanced as models of luminous and in- 
structive setting Mr. Taylor’s exposition of these and 
similar problems never gives less (though it sometimes gives 
rather more) than what is wanted by the student; and the 
references for further reading which are appended to each 
chapter add to the usefulness of the exposition. Finally, 
a word of commendation is due to the analytical table of 
contents, as well as to the summaries given at different 
stages of the argument. 


This is not the place to discuss the validity of the “ re- 
gulative ideas” with which Mr. Taylor operates throughout 
his discussion. We are inclined to think that Mr. Taylor 
presses them to a point at which they cease to be verifiable 
by any appeal to “experience” in whatever sense. Mr. 
Taylor indeed admits that “absolute reality” is greater 
than anything we know ; but this does not prevent him from 
dogmatising with what seems a high degree of familiarity 
on its structure. That our finite experience cannot be inter- 
preted without at least a tacit reference to an “ absolute ” 
reality may be conceded; but it seems precarious to go 
beyond anything more than a formal or very general 
characterisation of its nature; and we must confess that 
Mr. Taylor’s “Absolute” is constructed too much upon 
anthropomorphic lines to be securely grounded. We are 
indeed afraid that after the admirable statement of the pro- 
biem, the criterion.and method, and the sub-divisions of 
metaphysics contained in Book I., certain statements in the 
opening chapters of Book II., in which Mr. Taylor de- 
velops the idea of an “ absolute experience,” will prove a 
stumbling-block to the student at the outset of his journey. 
They will hardly serve to remove the prejudice that meta- 
physics is a “ fancy” subject ; to the metaphysician pur ef 
simple they may appear as bread and meat, but they 
are “ caviare to the general” ; and we cannot help thinking 
that the student should be led up to them by some of 
the matter whick. follows. Though such principles are 
first in “ the order of nature,” they are last in “ the order 
of knowing.” In any case, we cannot help thinking that 
the exposition might Lave been more tentative and 
heuristic with advantage; as it stands, it presupposes a 
good deal—a good deal more than the student for whom 
Mt. Taylor presumably writes can be expected, or in- 
deed ought, to realise. Moreover, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Taylor’s use of “experience” exposes 
kim at times to the charge of “paralogism,” and that 
he seems not infrequently to treat an “ analogy” as if it 
were more than an analogy; but in these respects Mr. 
Taylor does not differ from other distinguished repre- 
sentatives of “ Metaphysical Idealism.” Mr. Taylor's 
fundamental doctrine is that the finite individual 
repeats in itself, in an imperfect and inadequate form, 
the structure of “the infinite individual” of which it is 
an “appearance”; and if we ask what the structure of 
the infinite individual is, we are told that “the real is 
a single all-embracing whole of experience or psychical 
matter of fact, determined entirely from within by a 
principle of internal structure, and therefore completely 
individual. Because the matter of the system is in all 
its parts experience, the principle of its structure must 
1s teleological in character. That is, the system must 
be the embodiment, in a Larmonious unity of conscious 
feeling, of a consistent interest or mental attitude.” For 
this general point of view, together with the consequential 
doctrine of “degrees of reality,” the student of meta- 
physical idealism is already prepared; we can, however, 
da no more than state that it is the dominant idea in 
Mr. Taylor’s exposition, and that it is applied with con- 
siderable effect to the problems of “ Substance, Quality, 
and Relation” and of “Change and Causality.” 


Mr. Taylors discussion of “The problem of 
moral freedom” is an admirable example both of 
statement and of method. We may also call special 
attention to the chapters on “ The Logical Character of 
Descriptive Science” and “The Logical Character of 


Psychological Science,” in which Mr. Taylor puts his study 
of Avenarius, Mach, and Miinsterberg (among others) to 
excellent account. The author’s sensitiveness to the 
modern movements of thought is indeed a conspicuous 
feature of his treatment; there is no significant tendency 
or result of contemporary speculation which he has not 
reckoned with, if not actually incorporated. His intellec- 
tual hospitality may, perhaps, seem rather overdone; we 
are not sure that there is room in any Weltanschauung for 
so many mansions. His speculative affinity with absolute 
idealism does not prevent him even from citing Personal 
Idealism for his purposes. In fact, he is at one point 
constrained to find in Pragmatism itself a justification for 
speculation about the “ Absolute,” a turning of the tables 
which is suggestive in more ways than one. Mr. Tayler’s 
final conclusion about the nature of his absolut? experience 
involves, as he himself acknowledges, an element of Agnos- 
ticism, and again of Mysticism. It is only agnostic, however, 
in holding that “ we do not know the precise nature of the 
absolute experience,” and it is only mystical in trans- 
cending, not in refusing to recognise, “ the constructions of 
understanding and will.” Metaphysics, in effect, “ adds 
nothing to our information, and yields no fresh spring of 
action. It is, finally, only justified by the persistency of the 
impulse to speculate on the nature of things as a whole.” 
As a whole, the arrangement of the book is remarkably 
clear, and as regards the style it may be said of Mr. Taylor 
what Mr. Hobhouse has said of Mill, that, unlike many 
other philosophers, he has written intelligibly enough to 
be found out. 





A ~ 
L’ART D’BTRE GRAND-PERE. 
LETTERS WRITTEN BY A GRANDFATHER. By G. Birkbeck Hill. 
Selected by Lucy Crump. London: Brown, Langham, and 
Co. 


To write good letters is certainly a part of the art of being 
a grandfather, although I do not remember that Victor 
Hugo insists upon it. The secret conveyance of pots of 
jam, as he says, to naughty little Jeannes comes, of course, 
higher in the scale of duty ; but there must be letters, too, 
and that Dr. Birkbeck Hill knew it this little volume 
proves The book has been put forth by his daughter 
not only, I hope, for its intrinsic merit, but also to 
encourage the others; for the epistolary impulse coming 
less naturally to grandfathers than to the old ladies at 
their side the art of extracting by suction the goodness 
of the egg, an outside stimulus must now and then be 
applied. 

For the most part, when he wrote to his grahdchildren 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill was satisfied to take the line of least 
resistance, and spin for his small readers a tissue of fact 
and fancy just as it came into his head. Given a sufficiency 
of fun and inventiveness, that is perhaps the best way in a 
letter; yet the happiest examples in this little vqlume are, 
I think, those that are consciously literary. This seems 
to me the best of the more symmetrical efforts : 


““There was once a poor old grandfather. He had been 
very ill, and so he had been sent by the doctor to a country 
called Switzerland, where there are lakes and mountains, 
and woods and meadows, and where the sun _ shines 
brightly. The doctor thought he would be better there, 
but this poor old grandfather fell ill again one day. When 
grandfather was ill he wished he could send a message to 
his little granddaughter over the lands and over the seas 
to tell her he was thinking of her, It was a clear, bright 
day, and a gentle wind was blowing. So he said, ‘Kind 
Wind, blow over the lands and over the seas till you come 
to America, and there go blowing along till you find out 
my little darling, and tell her how I am thinking of her, 
and how I love her, and give her this kiss, and bring back 
a kiss from her to me.’ 

“But the Wind said, ‘I am no use as a messenger. I 
never know my own mind for two minutes together, and I go 
blowing here and blowing there just as it pleases me. i 
like to set the leaves rustling, and the waves curling, and 
the dust flying, and I like to play in corners. I am fond of 
tricks, too, and carry off people’s hats and caps. If I 
started for America I should never get there, for I should 
be sure to go running and dancing after all the wild and 
happy things I met.’ . 

“Then grandfather saw a pretty white cloud that was sail- 
ing along across the blue sky. So he cried out, ‘Pretty 
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White Cloud, will you go sailing over the lands and over 

the seas till you come to America ? There you must find out 

my little darliiig, and tell her how I am thinking of her, 
and how I love her, and you must give her this kiss, and 
bring back a kiss from her to me.’ 

“But the pretty White Cloud said, ‘I am no use as a 
messenger. I never know my own mind for two minutes 
together, and I go sailing here and sailing there just as 
it pleases me. I like to play with other clouds, and with 
the tops of mountains, and with the sunshine, and some- 
times I turn myself into rain and come splashing down on 
to the fields and garden.’” 

There is as much again, but in the end the grandfather 
gets the help of the Man in the Moon, and all is well. 
The little story is admirably invented for a small child: a 
very skilful and appropriate blend of imagination, which 
never—as in too many stories for children by clever writers 
—gets beyond bounds, and of affection to keep it human 
and near the friendly understandable earth. 

As a humorist Dr. Birkbeck Hill found the dream 
formula very serviceable, and the old and honourable 
device of exaggeration, as the nursery likes it, he practised 
too; but the other letter which I should like to quote 1s 
also an example of more deliberate artifice. Here, indeed, 
the writer hit upon one of the best methods of interesting 
children : 

“ How do you do, Mr. Birthday boy? So you are four 
years old. After breakfast, when the shops will be open, I 
am going to buy you a picture-book, and then I shall drop 
it into the hole in the post office, with your name on it, and 
after your name, Digby, Nova Scotia. How will the pic- 
ture book get out of the hole, all the way across England 
to the western sea, and all the way across the sea to Digby? 
Why, a man will come to the post-office with a big sack, 
in which he will carry away all the letters to a bigger post- 
office. There they will pick out all the letters for Nova 
Scotia and put them into another sack, which they will tie 
up and seal with sealing-wax, so as to make them safe. _ 

“This sack they will put into a train at London, and it 
will take it across England to a harbour in Wales. Then 
the sack with your picture-book in it will be put into a 
steamboat which will take it to Ireland, there it will be put 
into another train, which will take it across Ireland to a 
harbour where the great American steamers will come. 
Then the sack with your picture-book in it will be put into 
the great American steamer, which will go puffing and 
steaming away, dashing up the water and rushing through 
the waves day and night, till at last it comes to America, 
bringing your picture-book. 

“ Then the sack with your picture-book in it will be taken 
out of the steamer and put into a train and sent to Digby, 
where the postmaster will open it. He will say, ‘I wonder 
what this parcel is! Why. it is a picture-book, and on it is 
written Walter Ashley, Digby, Nova Scotia. Why, that 
must be the little boy who has the birthday, who lives in a 
cottage by the sea. I must let him have it safely.’ So 
Walter Ashley gets the picture-book which Grannie and 
Grandfather send.” 

Almost every statement in that letter conveyed an 
interesting impression to the small boy who was to hear it 
read; it is a series of facts, each of which exercised his 
imagination as much as ougl:t to be the case in a child of 
four years of age. It seems to me a very perfect example 
of the kindly descent of an adult intellect to the level of a 
little child. And, indeed, this descent, and the success 
with which it is made, from the ordinary plane of the first 
student of Boswell to the budding comprehensions of in- 
finitesimal grandchildren, is a very interesting and charm- 
ing spectacle. 


E. V. Lucas. 





CHOPIN AND OTHERS. 


Cuorin. By J. C. Hadden. “The Master Musicians.” 
London: Dent and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 
Famous Composers. By N. H. Dole. London: Methuen. 


2 Vols. 128. 
THE only qualification of most English writers about music 
is a narrow technical knowledge which they are unable to 
express grammatically. Mr. Hadden has technical know- 
ledge, but it is not narrow, and he writes clearly enough 
and with a good deal of spirit. He has a keen and rather 
malicious interest in character. He is far from inclined 
to worship artists in general, or Chopin in particular; and 
has illustrated his character with many details chosen quite 


as often to expose his faults as to reveal his virtues. There 
is no harm in this, provided it is done with good nature. 
Indeed, it is a relief to find Chopin regarded otherwise 
than as a hero of hectic romance. It has been said that 
he composed for neuralgic duchesses; and certainly a 
kind of morbid legend has grown up about his memory in 
which he is conceived as always dying to the strains of his 
own music. It is common to idealise musicians so, more 
even than poets; perhaps because music is the favourite 
art of women, and their motherly instinct always makes 
them want to nurse anyone they admire. Chopin, both in 
his life and posthumously, has always been a favourite of 
ladies, and men are apt to be impatient of the qualities 
which only move women to affectionate pity. Mr. Hadden 
has little patience with the legend of the “ ladies’ Chopin.” 
He treats his life and character in a wholesome matter-of- 
fact way, and will not romanticise about the defects 
which disease imposed upon his nature. Chopin was a 
consumptive. He had the sick fancies, the recklessness, 
and the timidity of an invalid. His malady condones these 
weaknesses, but his genius does not make them admirable. 
Yet apart from disease, there was something delicate and 
feminine in his nature. He was born to do exquisite little 
things. His taste was fine and shrinking. He could not 
endure rude vigour or any extravagance either in art or in 
life. His playing was soft almost to a fault, and he dressed 
with reticent elegance. He was apt to say malicious things 
about other artists, but it was a playful malice that Mr. 
Hadden perhaps makes too much of. He had not much 
generous admiration for his contemporaries, but his com- 
positions prove that his taste was narrow and fastidious. 
He was kindly and generous at heart, and meant no harm 
by his little epigrams, most of which show no particular 
wit, though they have been preserved with the curious 
solicitude that is always lavished upon the ill-natured say- 
ings of great men. There is a good deal about Chopin’s love 
affairs in the book, particularly about the affair with 
George Sand. There is always supposed to be some allur- 
ing mystery about his several passions. He seems to have 
been one of those unfortunates who are afraid of love. 
He fluttered about a lady like a moth about a candle, and 
felt a kind of delicious pain in never telling his passion. 
This must have been troublesome to the objects of it; 
it ought not to be particularly interesting to anyone else. 
As for George Sand, she was a lady with a taste for in- 
trigues with men of genius. She usually began with 
maternal feelings towards them, which she expected to be 
returned with a gratitude more than filial. She began to 
play the mother to Chopin rather against his will perhaps, 
for her manners were too expansive to suit his taste. She 
carried him off to Majorca, where he was sick and uncom- 
fortable, and afterwards had him to stay in her country 
home, where he suffered still more discomfort from her 
friends and relations, if not from herself. No doubt she 
declared she could never be anything but a mother to him. 
That was her common form of provocation. But there 
seems no reason to suppose that he ever wished her to 
depart from her maternal attitude, and he grew bored even 
with that. A very pretty comedy might be made out of 
the story—in France ; but, as many writers have proved, it 
is not fitted for sentimental treatment. Both George Sand 
and Chopin were romantics, but romance in him took what 
was to her the uninteresting turn of purity. There was 
some kind of rupture between them, and she was afterwards 
repulsed, though not by his orders, from his deathbed. In 
spite of many painstaking attempts, it has proved im- 
possible to make a romantic scandal of what was probably 
only a worry to Chopin and a disappointment to George 
Sand. Mr. Hadden writes sensibly and with knowledge 
about Chopin’s music, though he says nothing very memor- 
able. It is not surprising that he should fail to express the 
secret of its beauty in words. It was an expression, not of 
the great emotions common to mankind, or even of any 
systematic view of life, but only of the composers own 
peculiar states of mind. His mind was turned in upon it- 
self with a sick absorption, and his own mental sensa- 
tions were the chief material of his art. No artist has ever 
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translated mental sensations into art so closely and yet so 
beautifully. That is Chopin’s distinction; that is what 
commends his music to those who find mental sensations 
the most interesting part of life. To others its beauty 
must seem a little feverish and irrational ; and one cannot 
doubt that, if Chopin had lived in Plato’s ideal republic, 
he would have been crowned with garlands and sent away 
to another city. 

Mr. Doles’s book is a series of short lives of the great 
composers. He also has an eye for character and for the 
detail that illustrates character, and each life makes an 
amusing enough story. But beyond a few general phrases he 
says nothing about the qualities of the different composers’ 
art. The life of Glinka will be new to most English 
readers ; otherwise the book, though quite pleasantly and 
unpretentiously written, has hardly enough distinction of 
style to justify the retelling of facts so often told before. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 

Tue world teems at present with “Lives,” more or less 
unnecessary, of the more or less illustrious. Three now 
lie before us, of which the chief is Mr. Plowden’s inge- 
niwvs and pleasant autobiography (“ Grain or Chaff ?” 
The Autobiography of a Police Magistrate, by Alfred 
Chichele Plowden. Fisher Unwin, 16s. net). Mr. Plowden 
writes with conspicuous urbanity and ease ; his tales are all 
well told, and his description of character swift and decisive. 
The sketch of Governor Grant (of Jamaica) is a delightful 
thumb-nail impression. Important chapters of the book 
concern the Tichborne trial, and though many would 
have been glad of an even fuller account from Mr. Plow- 
den, yet what he writes gives the reader a very vivid 
synopsis of that famous case. Not among the least charms 
of this book is the pleasant temperament that it reveals on 
every page. Here is a ripe humour, not untinged by a 
kindly cynicism—a character pleasantly cosmopolite, com- 
bining the most attractive elements of France and Eng- 
land. Mr. Plowden tells us of his love for peace and 
Chamberlainian antipathy to exercise. He smiles over 
his own endearing weaknesses, which might, at their worst, 
be described by the typical John Bull as “ un-English.” 
This book of Mr. Plowden’s is distinguished by its liveli- 
ness and ease. It is a book of general appeal, and a very 
pleasing personal document. 

Of another nature altogether is Mr. Pitt-Lewis’s 
Commissioner Kerr—an Individuality (Fisher Unwin, 
1os. 6d. net). The famous Scottish Solon was 
indeed an individuality, but perhaps his’ character 
hardly emerges, in this book, from the dense atmosphere 
of law with which it is surrounded. The book, in fact, 
is written by a lawyer for lawyers. There is very much 
in it that could only appeal to the well-stored legal mind. 
Tales and anecdotes in the life of the protagonist—such 
as might amuse the more frivolous section of the world 
that reads biographies but knows nothing of law—are care- 
fully restricted to an irreducible minimum. The notable 
personality of Commissioner Kerr is sketched against a 
bewildering background of legalities. The style, too, of 
the book owes as “ little to the Muses ” as its hero’s edition 
of Blackstone can ever have done. The story is told with 
force, if without polish, and how pleasant are the occa- 
sional anecdotes, especially that one in which a verbose 
pleader wound up his oration with the climax, “ And now, 
gentlemen, I have said all I had to say,” to which the 
Commissioner responded by summing up in the four words, 
“ And so have I.” 

Admirers of the Hore Subsecive will welcome a2 
biography and criticism of their author. Despite the 
editor’s apologetic preface, a delicate refinement animates 
the style of this book (Dr. John Brown: A Biography 
and Criticism by the late J. T. Brown. Edited by W. B. 
Dunlop, M.A. A. and C. Black), and gives it a great charm 
for the placid and leisurely reader. Unfortunately, circum- 
stances have imposed a desultory and languid construction ; 
it is scrappy, and, for lack of sufficient matter, has called for 
padding. The padding is of excellent quality indeed, but 


the result is a work of quiet charm, without any captivating 
interest. It is a book to be laid down gladly and fre- 
quently—even though one resume it an hour later with un- 
diminisied pleasure in its placid movement and scholarly 
appreciation of a scholarly character. 

Scholarly is hardly, perhaps, the word with which 
to describe Mr. Watson’s English Sport. (English 
Sport, edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. ,.Macmil- 
lan, 12s. 6d. net.) This is a_ series of shorter 
or longer essays on various branches of _ sport, 
written by their various enthusiasts. The book is 
a boiled-down Badminton series, and the several essays 
are full of life and vigour. Perhaps the first is the 
least pleasing and Lord Ebrington’s on stag-hunting the 
most. This is a paper full of sympathy and charm, ex- 
pressed in chosen and careful English. For the rest, 
these essays are generally straightforward, helpful studies, 
each of its different sport. Lord Delamere goes shooting 
lions and Lord Walsingham pursues the Spanish ibex. 
His account gives great pleasure, but the mind of a 
botanical critic is driven to wonder what description of a 
plant may answer to “Thymelea tartonraira” (sic) or 
to “ Picnomon Acarna.” Mr. Alfred Harmsworth contri- 
betes an encomium on, the motor-car, while bridge, tennis, 
ping-pong, and croquet among our modern diversions 
seem to be somewhat invidiously omitted. This book is 
eminently readable, useful and ornamental, well-conceived 
and well completed. 

From sport to travel the distance is not great. It oc- 
curred to Mr. Lynch, on his return from Japan through 
Siberia, to compile a book (Zhe Path of Empire, by George 
Lynch. Duckworth, ros. net). The result is an 
interesting and _ well-illustrated piece of work. Of 
novelty, of observation, of any true judgment it 
shows no trace, and much of it—especially in the earlier 
part—is disfigured by gross carelessness in revision. Thus, 
the Japanese national garment is thrice deliberately de- 
scribed as a “ Kimona,” while the guards of the Korean 
Palace were “ subordined "—whatever be the genesis of 
that fearful word—at the time of the late Queen’s murder. 
(And she was only Queen, not, as Mr. Lynch states, Empress 
of Korea.) Further, the Emperor and the Dowager-Empress 
oi China do not go in State to the Ming Tombs. The 
Ming Tombs lie desolate and decaying; all respect now 
is paid to the sepulchres of the present Imperial ancestors, 
the Manchurian Emperors. Again, such a word as 
“ flounted” does not commend itself, and the Emperor 
of Japan (whose personal importance, by the way, Mr. 
Lynch much over-estimates) is not Matsushito, but 
Mutsuhito (pronounced, indeed, Mutsushto). On the other 
Land, the description of Holy Russia, though, perhaps, a 
trifle pretentious in places, is of much interest, and the 
account of the Russian invasion of Manchuria gives as 
great a thrill of horror as anything we read in the career 
of Zenghis or Timour. On the question of Chinese charac- 
tet, Russian politics, and European missions Mr. Lynch is 
thoroughly sensible and sound, and his book, despite its 
blemishes, is one to be read with pleasure. 

No less pleasure may be derived from Sir Montagu 
Pollock’s Light and Water: a Study of Reflec- 
tion and Colour, in River, Lake, and Sea. (George 
Bell, 1os. 6d. net). This is a treatise addressed 
primarily to artists in landscape, but will be found 
of much value to all who wish to study the theories 
of reflection in water. The book is intensely technical, 
and its appeal goes no further than to the elect and the 
scientific. That is to say, it is not a popular manual, 
designed to interest and amuse all the many dabblers in 
science. It is serious and useful ; it is made further attrac- 
tive by a series of illustrative photographs, whose beauty 
can hardly be exaggerated; every one is worthy of a 
separate frame. 

Very much less scientific, but of more general interest, 
is Mrs. Hodgson’s book on the identification of old china 
(How to Identify Old China, by Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 
George Bell, 5s. net). She confines her attentions 
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£25 for 


an Idea 


(Competition). 


Among the many competitions which are the order of 
the day, none, it is safe to say, can be easier or solved more 
quickly than this. All that is necessary is to think of a 
catchy phrase which shall be at once a definition and a 
recommendation of Odol The individual—man, woman, 
or child—who finds the best phrase, the one which the 
Proprietors decide to use in their advertisements, will receive 
a cheque for £25. This phrase, which will be used for 
advertising Odol in the Press and on posters, must be short 
—the shorter the better—and should show first that the daily 
cleansing of the mouth and teeth with an antiseptic mouth- 
wash is an absolute necessity, and secondly, that this can 
only be properly effected by using Odol. 

It is surprising how many people who, while taking the 
greatest pains to keep their bodies clean, yet neglect the 
most important part—their mouth and teeth, which is much 
to be deplored when it is considered that these have such 
important functions to perform, the most important of which 


1. It is a well-known fact that fermenta- 


is the proper mastication of the food, on which the conduct 
of the digestive organs so largely depends. If, therefore, the 
teeth are not kept clean and free from decay, the food which 
should go to nourish and strengthen the body cannot be 
digested as it should be. It is in the direction of such 
people, who do not realise the importance of this, that we 
wish to strike, and the phrase which we are trying to find 
will assist us. The more forcible and shorter it can be 
made the better. 

Everybody knows to-day what Odol is—the best den- 
tifrice and wash which science has yet invented for the 
cleansing and preservation of the teeth and mouth, and the 
only one recognised by the scientific world that will protect 
the teeth from decay, and which acts not only during the 
time of application, but for hours after use. We nevertheless 
enumerate below, in a brief form, the salient features of 
Odol, which, together with the above remarks, will assist in 
making up the phrase. 


tion and decomposition of the particles of 
food which may lodge between the teeth 
or on the gums are the causes of decay of 
the teeth and consequent impaired diges- 
tion. 


2. To prevent decay of the teeth the 
mouth and teeth must be cleansed with an 
antiseptic mouth-wash, which can penetrate 
into every cavity, no matter hew small. 


3. Odol is not only such an antiseptic 
mouth-wash, but, more than that, it remains 


that two, or at the most three cleansings 
with this preparation are all that are 
necessary to keep the mouth absolutely 
antiseptic and pure for the whole twenty- 
four hours. 


4. So far from this becoming tiresome, it 
is a pleasure to which the user of Odol 
always looks forward, for the flavour is so 
delicious and refreshing. Indeed, Odol is 
to the mouth what a bath is to the whole 
body, while the fragrance it imparts can 
only be likened to that of a bath in which 
rare perfumes have been blended. 


and most expensive volatile oils are used, 
and when this is taken into consideration 
the price of 2/6 for a flask which will last 
for several months must be regarded as 
moderate. 


6. There is not a civilised country in 
which Odol is not known as the greatest 
preparation for the teeth and mouth in the 
world, and the millions of bottles of Odol 
which are sold every year afferd an irre- 
fragable proof of the universality of its use 
as it is of the favour with which it has been 
received. These two facts, indeed, speak 





active for several hours after it has been 
used. It is absorbed by the gums, which 5e 
it thus keeps perfectly fresh and sweet, so 


In the preparation of Odol only the 
absolutely purest alcohol 


louder than anything else of the excellence 
of the preparation, which can only be com- 


and the finest pared to itself, for it has no parailel. 


£225 WILL BE AWARDED 10 THE COMPETITOR SUPPLYING THE BEST PHRASE, 


As an inducement, and in order to encourage the public generally to 
participate in this competition, two other prizes will also be awarded, viz. : 


A Second Prize of £10, and a 3rd Prize of £5 


for the next best phrases in order of merit. 


N.B.—The phrases which secure either of these prises are to be the property of the Proprietors of the Odol Chemical Works, 
who further reserve to themselves the right to make use of any of the other phrases submitted which may be 
original and considered suitable for publication, on payment to the author of One Guinea. 


The following are the Conditions: 


1. In case several persons should 
send the same phrases as those secur- 
ing either of the prizes, the awards 
will be given to the competitors 
whose envelopes are the first to be 
opened. All envelopes will be 
registered and numbered as they 
are received, and in accordance 
with this system they will be 
opened. 


2. Competitors may send in 
as many phrases as they please, 
but each one must be kept distinct 
and will be judged independently. 


3. The decision of the Managers 
of the Odol Chemical Works must be 
taken as final. 













4. The phrases must be forwarded by 

post, enclosed in an envelope clearly 

marked “ Phrase Competition,” and 

addressed to the Advertising 
Manager, Odol Chemical Works, 
26, Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 


5. Each competitor's name 
and address must be distinctly 


written below the phrase or 
phrases submitted. 
6. This Competition closes 


February 29, and the results will 
be published soon after, giving the 
names of the successful competitors, 
who will immediately receive the 
respective cheques. 
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to British factories, but within those limits will be found 
to have given much and very important information to 
all such as have “lovely old Worcester,” which upon 
inspection may well prove to be Derby or, perhaps, Chelsea. 
Indeed, Mrs. Hodgson is at her best in dealing with these 
three factories, and na one who possesses her book will 
ever again be able to plead ignorance as an excuse for 
using the finest rose or dragon china on common and or- 
dinary occasions. Instruction, too, is assisted by admirable 
illustrations and by reproductions of marks. The book 
is a most satisfying manual, and should be presented to 
every woman who owns a country house where the china 
of many generations is stored. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


We have already referred in a leading article to Mr. 
Cresswell’s treatment of Chinese labour in South Africa in 
the Zudependent Review. ‘The article itself is well worth 
reading at the present time. Of the other articles the 
most interesting are Mr. Rashdall’s reply to Dr. Sanday, 
an article on the Housing Question by Dr. Pierson (ex- 
Premier of Holland), and Mr. Wedd’s appreciation of 
George Gissing. Mr. Latter, writing as a resident in the 
Far East, predicts that the victory of Japan might enable 
her to realise her “ unconcealed ambition” of reforming the 
Chinese Empire. Japan has got rid of the foreigner by 
learning his own game and beating him at it, and there is 
no reason why China should not do the same. 

In the current number of the Monthly Review, Mr. L. 
Villari writes a very animated account of a journey 
taken last autumn through Macedonia. He does not seein 
to think much of the earnestness of Austria and Russia in 
being content to entrust their new scheme of reforms to 
Hilmi Pasha, seeing that he had signally failed to carry out 
the former one. Mr. R. A. Westonholz, president of the 
Agrarian League of Denmark, describes the methods of 
Danish agriculture, which has made great progress under 
Free Trade during the last generation. He reminds us 
that the Danes were moved by the loss of Sleswig and Hol- 
stein, with their million inhabitants, to repair their damag2d 
fortunes. They realised that a thickly-populated European 
country, with a rather cold climate, is not well advised in 
trying to compete with virgin soils and warmer zones in 
growing cereals. They chose, therefore, to treat agriculture 
like an industry, 7.¢., by importing raw materials to be fur- 
ther refined. The raw materials which they import are 
feeding stuffs, on which they raise cattle, poultry, pigs, and 
horses. Thus, with co-operative measures and good educa- 
tion, they are able to export great quantities of butter, 
bacon, and eggs, chiefly to us, for which in turn they take 
our hardware, linen, and woollen fabrics. He wonders why 
our farmers cannot do as well, seeing that they are not ham- 
pered, as are the Danes, by protected manufactures, that 
our milder climate enables the English farmer to work for 
a greater period of the year, and that for a like reason he 
has to spend much less in stall feeding for his stock. Mr. 
Westonholz does not state who secures the producers’ sur- 
plus in Denmark. 

The situation in the Far East is discussed in this 
review by Mr. R. Machray, in the Nineteenth Century by 
Mr. J. H. Longford (late H.M. Consul at Nagasaki). Mr. 
Longford deals more particularly with the Japanese relations 
with Korea, while Mr. Machray emphasises—and the last 
stages of the negotiations bear him out—the importance 
which Japan attached to Russia fulfilling her pledges to 
evacuate Manchuria. He points out the significance of the 
recent concession by China to the United States of the right 
of entry to certain Manchurian ports, as if Japan had in- 
spired this act. In Russia it could only be regarded as we 
should look upon a concession by the Sultan to some 
European Power of special privileges at Port Said or 
Alexandria. 

Sir R. Blennerhassett writes in the Nineteenth Century 
on “The Germans at Waterloo and Anglo-German Rela- 


’ 


tions.” After a majestic vindication of our share in the 
victory, the writer goes on to repay German railing with rail- 
ing. With all his dislike of Germany, he pays her the com- 
pliment of wishing that our constitutional development had 
been less English and more Prussian. It is a pity that to 
some spirits a Hobbesian state of nature is the most attrac- 
tive form of international relations. This paper should ‘e 
read just after Lord Cromer’s on Lord Wolseley’s autobi- 
graphy, the final sentences of which it illustrates so neatly. 
Lord Cromer has been talking to a French friend, who has 
lately revisited England after an interval of some years, and 
has noticed a great change in British opinion. We are in- 
fected with /e militarism continental. Lord Cromer, whose 
controversial methods are a model of amenity, thinks the 
tone of Lord Wolseley’s book a sign of the times. He has 
little trouble in showing that Lord Wolseley’s impatience of 
civilian control is quite likely to defeat its own ends, and 
that in any case it would be bad for us if soldiers are 
masters and not servants. Mr. Herbert Paul bases on Miss 
Harrison’s book a brilliant article on Greek religion, tinc- 
tured as usual, with facile learning. Mr. Montgomery, an ex- 
prisoner, deals with Sir R. Anderson’s proposals that in- 
spired the Home Office Penal Servitude Bill of last session, 
and seems to have found one fatal objection, if he is right, in 
maintaining that the present rule by which convicts can 
earn a remission of a quarter of their sentence by good con- 
duct is essential to the maintenance of order in our prisons. 


The Contemporary is an interesting number, though it 
begins badly with Sir Oliver Lodge’s rather disappointing 
Presidential address to the Teachers’ Guild upon the sub- 
ject of School Reform. Sir Oliver does not seem to have 
any consistent theory, but a number of undigested and rather 
indigestible maxims, which he serves up in stilted, forceful 
language. But the number is more than redeemed by a very 
curious and fascinating article from “ Ivanovich” on Napo- 
leon’s last niece, the Princesse Mathilde, and a blood-curd- 
ling realistic sketch entitled “ House No. 13: An Episode 
in the Massacre of Kishinieff,” by the Russian novelist 
Korolenko. From these horrors Miss Victoria Buxton’s very 
pleasant, chatty description of her regal visit to the Konak 
is a welcome relief. The Turkish authorities guessed from 
her name that she was the princess of the Royal house, and 
on her arrival at Urfa, in Mesopotamia, the streets were 
lined with soldiers presenting arms to Victoria Pasha! 
Mr. Chomley’s knowledge of Australian economics makes 
his comparison of the recent economic History of New 
South Wales and Victoria really valuable. Mr. Hobson 
analyses the mystery of “ dumping,” warned perhaps by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s failure, he does not precisely define it. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’s reply to Mr. Charles Booth is so 
overwhelming that the reader feels a real sympathy for Mr. 
Booth. The worst of it is that Mr. Booth’s obvious con- 
fusion and complete inability to reason consistently upon the 
subject of import duties must damage the reputation and 
throw doubt upon the conclusions of his vast and laborious 
work on London. 


It’s buying “in the 
cheapest market ” 
to get such an 
economical cocoa as 
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Important Books on Far Eastern Questions 

















| KOREA. | 
RUSSIA, | . By ANGUS HAMILTON. 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. London: 
1 Vol. 15s. net. 
| ** A timely book, a well considered, matured, and informing work by a 
| man who knows the country from end to end, and can put pictures on WM. HEINEMANN, 
JAPAN AN D paper with consumate ease, Under his guidance Korea opens before us 
as aland of mystery and marvel, the ‘Hermit Kingdom’ in very sooth. 21, Bedford Street 
w.c. 


The Court, the country, the people, the princes, the trade, and the native 
temperament are so simply and straightforwardly described that hence- 
forward Korea would seem to be almost as familiar outwardly as 
KO REA. St. James’ Street. No small credit is due to Mr. Hamilton in this matter. 
A more elaborate and erudite work would probably have failed in its 


object, but by its very frankness and directness the book is convincing 
and obviously right."— The Academy, January 23, 1904. 


4 4 JAPAN is neither a purgatory, as some would have it, nor Three Important Books by FRED. T. JANE. 





a paradise, as others maintain, but a land full of 


wee > in an interesting stage of social evolu- A NEW AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION OF 


."—This is the subject treated in ad 


With over 150 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. net. 


SOCIAL and PSYCHIC. fo, 78, Gdn THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE NAVY. 








Guardian.—* Singularly opportune. . . . a very valuable book ” el Gee a 

Spectator.—*‘ He analyses with much acuteness the characteristics of the Royal 8vo, cloth, Zis. net. 
Japanese poorie.. : ns A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

Scotsman.—* Extremely interesting. e portrays the Jap as only one can do 
who has lived long beside him.” , . ; THE TORPEBO i PEACE AND WAR. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 30 Full-page and smaller Illustrations. Oblong folio, cloth gilt, 5g. net. 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. W. THACKER & Co., 2, Creed Lance, E.C. 
THE | By F. H, SKRINE, FSS. H.M.’s Indian Civil | 
Service (retired), London: 


Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps. 6s. 


| 
EXPANSION OF (Cambridge Historical Series.) e464 aS 
Pall Mall Gasette.—“ The best account yet printed in | COmbridge University 
} 


RUSSIA England of the growth of Russia during the last century 
3 . + + This book will not only be useful to the general 

reader, but it forms a handy reference-book which any 
181 5-1 900 student of the Eastern Question will be glad to have | Ave Maria Lane. 
8 | 


within easy reach.” 


Press Warehouse, 








| THE BOOK of the HOUR, UP-TO-DATE ON QUESTIONS 


| KOREAN, MANCHURIAN. pucxwortn « Co. 

By GEORGE LYNCH. | 

OF go Illustrations and a Map. Large demy 8vo, 10s. net. | 3, Henrietta Street, 
“No one has given so admirable a picture of Russian activity.”— | Covent Garden 

Athenaum. ‘ 


| 
EN PIRE of ** Absolutely necessary for the understanding of the Far Eastern w.c 
= | ion.” —Daily Mail. aa 


question. 
‘* Just at this moment the very highest interest belongs to the new 
| book by Mr. George Lynch.” — Vanity Fair. 
i y 





Octavo. Cloth, gilt top. 10s. 6d. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top. 108. Gd. net. 
RAMBLES IN JAPAN ; ‘THE AINU AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 
Land of the Rising Sun. By the Rev. JOHN BACHELOR, F.R.G.S. With 137 Illustrations from 


By the Rev. CANON TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ The Land of 
Moab,’ "**The Natural History of the Bi ble,” "&c. With many Illustrations 

by Epwarp Wuympsr, from Photographs and Sketches. 
“Dr, Tristram is an experienced traveller, keen in observation and kindly in 
appreciation, an accomplished field naturalist, and an enthusiastic collector of 
things rare or beautiful both in nature and art. These qualities have stood him 


in good stead during his visit to Japan."—7he Times. | 
STORIES ABOUT JAPAN, Beem Mey Ft ray Rb Si tg: 


J R, Auth f **Gl f Maori Land.” With | Prefatory Note by Mrs. Isasetta L. Bisnop, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by 
ae, “Seon 8vo. “Cloth, 4 — 3 = . 47 Engravings from Japanese originals. Foolscap 4to. Cloth gilt. 29. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, BOUVERIE STREET, anp 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


Photographs and from Sketches by the Author. 632 pages. 
‘*The book is profusely illustrated with photographs and sketches, and will 
long rank as the standard work on the ancient but decaying race who were the 
| aborigines of Japan.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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JAPANESE 


| THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
| 


Gc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
| By H. IRVING HANCOCK, , 
24, Bedford Street, 


PHYSICAL | The System of Exercise, Diet, and General Mode of 
| Living that has made the Mikado’s People the Healthiest, Strand, London; and 
| Strongest, and Happiest Men and Women in the World. New York. 


TRAINING. } Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5S. net. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


T is not often that a week opens as badly as did this 
one. In ordinary circumstances the Baltimore 
fire, involving losses to the British fire insurance com- 
panies of nearly £2,000,000, would have been enough 
to cause some depression; but as it was, this terrible 
event was almost forgotten in the more absorbing 
interest aroused by the rupture ot diplomatic negotia- 
tions between Russia and Japan, followed by naval 
actions so promptand successful that the command 
of the sea is already claimed by experts for Japan. 
It need not be said that markets were quite 
demoralised during the first few days of the week, 
especially the Foreign department, which had been 
buoyed up by the firm belief held by continental 
operators that war would be avoided. 


It is important to call attention to the manner in 
which the Bourses had been kept in the dark concerning 
the real state of things, because it shows that it is easy 
to attach too much weight to continental buying as an 
indication of political significance. It is now clear that 
this buying was based oninsufficient information and that 
the Paris Bourse was deceived, whether deliberately or 
otherwise, by the sources which have always been 
believed to keep it accurately posted with regard to the 
political and diplomatic outlook. As to the consequences 
of this deception, it is too early yet to speak with any 
certainty, but it is clear that they have already landed 
the Bourses with losses of considerable extent, and 
that the financial world is faced with the possibility of 
serious trouble in Paris and Berlin. Paris is probably 
strong enough to see the mutter through, though, on 
the other hand, its commitments in Russian bonds are 
so enormous that if the war is long and costly, and 
ends unfavourably for Russia, it will require all the skill 
and dexterity of French finance to avoid something 
like catastrophe. Berlin is less deeply involved, but 
then Berlin is only just emerging out of a three years’ 
crisis, which has crippled her seriously ; and the belief 
that war would be avoided was so strong there till the 
very last that on the Friday before the war broke out 
the Berlin bankers took over from the Government a 
large block of German Three per Cent. bonds, a fact 
which hampers their power to support markets in 
the approved continental fashion. 


A very interesting result of the outbreak of war 
was an immediate and general movement of the conti- 
nental exchanges in favour of London. It shows that 
Russia, having gone to war, finds it necessary, in 
order to finance the necessary expenditure, to 
strengthen her balance in London; accordingly 
she has sold, through her agents here, all the bills that 
she possessed drawn on foreign centres, thus depressing 
the value of continental currency on ’Change ; in other 
words, causing all the continental exchanges to move 
in favour of London. It is a striking testimony to the 
truth of Mr. Schuster’s well-known argument in favour 
of Free Trade, based on the fact that a bill on London 
is as good as gold the world over, because everyone 
trades with London. 








The report of the National Provident Institution 
shows a good year’s work. The mortality expenditure 
was low, the claims paid being under 73 per cent, of 
the “expectation”; although £118,580 was paid 
away in cash bonuses, the accumulated funds have 
been increased by £34,004, and now amount to 
£5,912,928. The distribution of the surplus arising 
from the quinquennium ended in November, 1902, has 
been carried out, and the total amount of profit divided 
was £761,602, more than 35 per cent. of the total re- 
ceived in premiums during the five years. The securi- 
ties stand in the balance-sheet at the values taken in 


November, 1902, or at cost if required later. 
then there have been considerable depreciations. 


Since 


The annual report of the Friends’ Provident Insti- 
tution, a ‘‘ Mutual Assurance Association for Society 
of Friends, and those connected therewith,” exhibits 
the feature that one always looks for in this interesting 
company’s statements—namely, the extraordinarily 
good health and longevity enjoyed by the Quaker frater- 
nity. The number of deaths recorded is 95 against an 
‘*expectation,” according to the British Offices Mor- 
tality Table, of 145, and the average age at death was 
68 years. The average age of the 19 annuitants of 
the society who died during the year was no less than 
78, against 77 in 1902. The accumulated funds 
amount to over £3,000,000, though they are slightly 
below the total at the beginning of the year, owing to 
‘‘ the circumstance that the large sum of £66,786 
has been paid during the year in the form of cash 
bonuses,” a form of expenditure with which policy- 
holders are not likely to quarrel. The rise in the 
average rate of interest shows itself in an increase in 
the average rate earned by the society’s investments 
from £4 os. old. to £4 os. 6d. per cent. ; but, on the 
other hand, ‘‘ in consequence of the continued fall in 
the market price cf stocks, the directors have felt it 
right to make an addition to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, and a sum of £10,000 has accordingly been 
transferred to this fund, which is more than sufficient 
to cover the shrinkage in value that has taken place 
during the year.” The society has certainly been let 
off lightly in this respect, doubtless owing to its small 
holding of British Government securities. 

The Law Guarantee and Trust Society pursues the 
even tenour of its way, and during 1903 has received 
£217,632 for premiums, trustee fees, and commissions, 
out of which it has paid £46,838 for re-insurances, 
leaving £170,794 net; the claims amounted to 
478,797, and after meeting management expenses, 
directors’ fees, &c., there is a net profit of £59 485. 
Some considerable appropriations have been made 
with a view to strengthening the society’s position, 
410,000 being placed to general reserve and 
£25,000 to reserve for claims in suspense, and 
£5,688 has been written off Consols, which now stand 
in the balance-sheet at 874. These sums having been 
provided, dividends for the year aggregating 10 per 
cent. are paid and £15,495 is carried forward. The 
report states that ‘‘as a natural result of the expan- 
sion of the society’s business the item of properties 
taken over has increased during the year. The direc- 
tors have carefully considered this asset, and tht amount 
shown in the balance-sheet has been arrived at after 
writing off out of revenue such amounts as they con- 
sider to be sufficient.” 


The Argentine Great Western Railway announces an 
issue of 25,000 of £10 Ordinary shares, which may 
go in spite of war, in the present booming state of 
Argentina. JANus. 
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FOR PARTICULARS OF 
THREE SPLENDID SCHEMES. 


(1) Life and Investment Insurance without Medical Examination. 

(2) For Purchasing a House and Insuring the Purchaser's Life out 
of the Rent. 

(3) An Inceme during Sickness from £1 to £15 per week with or 
without Return of all Premium). 

State scheme, age next birthday, an occupation when enquirinz. 














CENTURY INSU°ANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
AGENTS —_ Head Office: 24, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
WANTED. London Office: ‘35, MOORGATE STREET. E.C, 











